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Employees Honor Secretary Mitchell 


ers 


More than 700 employees of the Department of 
Labor honored outgoing Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell at a testimonial banquet in Washington, 
D.C., on December 6. 

A message from President Eisenhower, read at the 
banquet, said of the Secretary: 

“During the past 7 years, Secretary Mitchell has 
served as chief labor adviser and coordinator of all 
labor activities of government. He has been one of 
my most valued counselors in the broad areas of for- 
eign and domestic economic policy. His compassion 
and deep understanding of the problems, needs, and 
desires of America’s working men and women have 
made him a most effective voice on their behalf.” 

Che testimonial to Secretary Mitchell issued by De- 
partment employees said: 

“As a result of his stewardship, this Department is 
operating at a high level of effectiveness, with excellent 
morale, and with a great degree of public trust. 
Secretary Mitchell takes with him the gratitude and 
§ affection of a staff indebted to him for effective and 
| inspiring leadership.” 

} In his remarks, the Secretary said that in the years 
| to come career employees in the Department must 
champion the cause of the underdog” who has “no 
voice, no union, no place to look but you.” He named 
migrant farm laborers and “many millions of others” 
as examples of those “not enjoying the benefits of 
unionism—working for 60 cents, 75 cents, a dollar.” 
) Plumbers, electricians, or even laborers are no longer 
he underdog, he added. 

‘le cautioned Department employees to see that the 

ne Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
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Act is not used to hinder the growth and legitimate 
activities of free trade unionism, calling anything that 
hampers this growth “inimical” to the labor 
movement. 


Welcome to Secretary Goldberg 


THE EmpLtoyMENT 
Security Review is 
proud to say “Welcome” 
to our new Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg who is the ninth 
person to hold this Cab- 
inet post. He comes to 
the Department of La- 
bor from the positions 
of special counsel for the 
AFL-CIO and general 
counsel for the United 
Steelworkers of America. 
and the Industrial Union 
Department of AFL-CIO, and legal adviser for other 
unions. — 

Born in Chicago, August 8, 19@8, Mr. Goldberg 
received degrees of Bachelor of Science in Law in 
1929 and Doctor of Jurisprudence in 1930 from 
Northwestern University. He graduated from the 
postgraduate school summa cum laude winning the 
Charles B. Elder Award as the top student in his class. 

Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1929, Mr, Goldberg 
8 years later qualified for practice before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Between 1929 and 1948, he engaged 
in private law practice in Chicago. 

During World War II, Mr. Goldberg served as 
special assistant with the rank of captain, and later 
major, to the Office of Strategic Services, organizing 
European labor behind enemy lines in undercover 
work. 

In 1948, at the request of the late Philip Murray, 
Mr. Goldberg moved to Washington to become gen- 
eral counsel for the CIO and the United Steelworkers. 
He participated in the negotiations that led to the 
merger of the AFL and CIO in 1957. He is the au- 
thor of the Federation’s constitution and its Code of 
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Former Secretaries of Labor 


1. The first Secretary of Labor was William B. Wilson, 
who for almost a decade was secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers and later a Member of Congress. 
He served as Secretary of Labor during the two Wilson 
administrations. 


2. James J. Davis, member of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, became the second 
Secretary of Labor. He resigned in 1930 to become United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania. 


3. William N. Doak, an official of the Brotherhood of 
Trainmen, was the third Secretary of Labor, succeeding Mr. 
Davis in 1930. 


4. Frances Perkins, previously New York State Industrial 
Commissioner, became the fourth Secretary of Labor, on 
March 4, 1933, the first woman to serve in a Cabinet post. 


5. Lewis B. Schwellenbach, former United States Sena- 
tor from Washington, was named Secretary of Labor in 
June 1945. He served for 3 years until his death in 1948. 


6. Maurice J. Tobin, former mayor of Boston and former 
Governor of Massachusetts, in 1948 was appointed Secre- 
tary of Labor, the sixth to serve in that Cabinet post. 


7. Martin P. Durkin, former director of the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor, was general president of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada when called to the Cabinet as Secretary of Labor 
in January 1953. He resigned this position on August 31, 
1953. 


8. James P. Mitchell was Assistant Secretary of the Army 
when called to fill the position of Secretary of Labor on 
October 8, 1953. 


Ethical Practices. 
1 


During his years in Washington, 
1e has continued private law practice there. 

In 1931, Mr. Goldberg married Miss Dorothy 
Kurgans. ‘lle couple has a son Robert and a 
daughter Barbara. 


Honor Awares Ceremony 


SECRETARY OF LABOR James P. Mitchell and 
Under Secretary James T. O'Connell said their good- 
byes to the employees of the Labor Department at the 
Departmental Auditorium on January 12, 1961. The 
was the annual honor awards ceremony 
which usually occurs on March 4, the anniversary of 
the founding of the Labor Department in 1913. The 
ceremony had been moved up so that these two men 
could participate once more in this program honoring 
the employees with whom they had worked. 

A highlight of the program was the introduction 
of the new Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who spoke briefly. 

Secretary Mitchell handed out 10 Distinguished 
Service, 22 Meritorious Service, 3 Group Honor, and 


occasion 


Continued on page 24 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 1960 
United States 





Percentage 
| change from 
Number or 





Activity ! amount ~_ 
Previous | Year 
| month ago 
| | 
Employment Service 
New applications call 880, 900 | +3 +7 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. . | 740, 300 | ie ee 
Nonagricultural 774, 500 | 13 10 
Placements: 4 
Agricultural. 728, 500 41 +5 
Nonagricultural 429, 600 | 17 —§ 
Men 233, 700 | 21 | -9 
Women. . 195, 900 a a 
Handicapped ... .| 20, 200 25 12 
Counseling interviews 150, 700 +4 +2 
Individuals given tests 164, 600 3 +4 
Employer visits... . 112, 500 12 -6 
State Unemployment Insur- | 
ance 
Initial claims, except 
transitional 2. . . : 1, 744, 400 25 +16 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment. . 2, 039, 300 | +22) +22 
Weeks compensated 7,053, 600 120 } 34 
Weekly average bene- 
ficiaries...... 1, 603, 100 +15 +25 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment. . .. $34. 01 +1 +-6 
Benefits paid — $231, 113, 600 | +-22 + 37 
Funds available as of | 
November 30, 1960. $6, 877, 245, 800 +- 4 z 
Veterans 
New applications 150, 300 +7 | +1 
Referrals, nonagricultural 144, 600 | 12 | 20 
Placements, nonogricul- 
tural... py incl 82, 700 | —18 pe 14 
Placements, handicapped 8, 000 —24 10 
Counseling interviews 14, 600 10 | 13 
Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees 3 
Initial claims... 13, 600 (4) I 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment. 32, 500 +8 +5 
Benefits paid... . $4, 463, 800 +13 | +17 
Unemployment Compensation 
for Ex-Servicemen 5 
| 
Initial claims 33, 100 +14] +14 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment 59, 200 | +18} +2 
Benefits paid $7, 016, 000 +20} +32 


Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for Federal civilian em- 
ployees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

* Decrease of less than 0.5 percent 
5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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Squaw Valley as i? appeared during the Olympics. 


Interstate Teamwork Rates a “Gold Medal’... 


The Winter Olympics 


By RALPH PILE, Manager, Auburn Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


and P. M. CROW, Chief Field Supervisor 


Nevada Employment Security Department 


NDELIBLY imprinted on the minds of those who 
witnessed the Eighth Winter Olympics is the drama 
of brilliant pageantry, the thrill of watching Andrea 
Mead Lawrence ski gracefully down the glistening 
mountainside carrying the Olympic flame, the picture 
of thousands of multi-colored balloons and the floating 
flags of all nations rising and drifting slowly over the 
steep snow-covered mountain peaks. 
Completely unheralded and hidden from view, but 
a vital part of the foundation which supported the 
$15 million project, was the job of staffing to make the 
Eivhth Olympics the success that it was. 
n 1958 Squaw Valley, site of the Olympics, was a 
ski resort with maximum capacity of 100 people, sur- 
rounded by a. few private ski huts. By February 18, 
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1960, after 2% years of preparation, the area had be- 
come a city capable of accommodating 2,000 athletes 
from around the world, their advisors and trainers, 
plus 400,000 sports enthusiasts, all melded by the 
Olympic Committee into a completely self-sustaining 
community. 

The magnitude of this program demanded full co- 
operation of many agencies, public and private. The 
challenge of recruiting personnel for this vast project 
was accepted jointly by the California and the Nevada 
Employment Service agencies. 

In the December 1959, issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review, A. D. Lucas and P. M. Crow of 
the Reno Employment Security office described the 
initial planning for this joint venture. They outlined 
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events through the North American Trials staged in 
February 1959, which led up to the final preparations 
for the 1960 Eighth Winter Olympics. 

On November 24, 1959, when the glamour of the 
Olympics was strong, members of the California De- 
partment of Employment and the Nevada Employ- 
ment Service met with Robert Seach, Olympic 
Personnel Director, and Gerald Parrish, from the Re- 
gional Office of the U.S. Employment Service, to dis- 
cuss final plans. Letters and applications asking for 
an opportunity to participate in this great spectacle 
were being received from all parts of the country. 

The Olympic Committee needed approximately 
1,600 employees. Half of these were to be provided 
from volunteer and military sources. Our job was to 
provide the remaining 800. Each applicant had to 
be able to perform the work assigned under the most 
severe physical and mental conditions. His character 
had to be above reproach, since he would represent 
the United States to the world. Preference was given 
to those who could provide their own housing. It was 
agreed that the ratio of applications to actual job needs 
would be maintained at three to one. This would 
safeguard against possible shortages created by any 
failure of people hired to report for work. Planning 
for a surplus of applicants paid off, as our final figures 
showed 1,100 placements for the Olympic Committee. 





Less glamorous, but no less important, were the 


many jobs outside of the immediate circle of the Olym- 
pic Village. These lacked the appeal of direct par- 
ticipation in the Olympic events and were much more 
difficult to fill. First, we had to know the extent of 
these needs. We sent questionnaires and followed 
them by personal visits to all employers in the imme- 
diate area. The survey showed a reluctance on the 
part of the employers to commit themselves to definite 
needs. Nevertheless, we decided to provide for the 
maximum need, feeling that an oversupply of labor 
would offer fewer problems than an undersupply. 
Events substantiated the wisdom of this decision. 

We could not begin to meet maximum employment 
demands with local help. A large standby force was 
out of the question in view of the acute housing short- 
age. Our clearance program proved invaluable by 
making it possible not only to fill difficult positions, 
but also to maintain an emergency labor reserve that 
was available at a moment’s notice. Our success cer- 
tainly depended upon the united efforts of many offices 
in meeting the tremendous employment needs of the 
final weeks. 

Contract letters were mailed to all applicants who 
were tentatively accepted. These contracts, which 
specified the day to report, were signed by the appli- 
cants and returned to the Personnel Director stationed 





Closing ceremonies of the Eighth Winter Olympics. 
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The recruitment team for staffing the Olympics. Left to right: Pete 
Crow, Nevada State Employment Service; and Dorothy Threlkel and 
Tom Gore, California Department of Employment. 


in the Reno office. By the end of January, sufficient 
workers had returned the signed contracts to assure a 
full crew at all events and a full staffing of all 
facilities. 

In February 1960, the California Department of 
Employment moved three trailers to the Valley. These 
were set up as employment and personnel offices. The 
employment office was staffed by one employee from 
the Nevada Employment Service and two from the 
California State Employment Service. They inter- 
viewed all prospective workers who applied directh 
at Squaw Valley and served as a placement agency for 
the Olympic Committee and all private employers in 
the area. A second trailer was staffed by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment to receive and 
process the Olympic employees reporting for duty. 
The third trailer was loaned to the Committee for use 
as an accounting office. 


A Prewue... 


Ten days before the scheduled opening of the 
Eighth Olympics, a blizzard with terrific winds swept 
down on the games site, creating havoc. ‘Two of the 
employment trailers, as yet unoccupied, were over- 
turned and damaged. 

When the storm abated, 14 inches of new snow 
topped the 4% ines already on the ground, and 
the employees who were commuting from points up to 
t5 miles away had an additional problem. In spite 
of the weather conditions, almost all of the workers 
who signed contracts reported for work as scheduled. 
This reflects our careful screening and selection. The 
loss of our two trailers brought problems in processing 
the applicants. Using our “Yankee ingenuity,” we 
found that nice flat carhoods could become desks, and 
proceeded to process applications and orders without 
undue delay. 

Labor turnover was very low. Only 100 contract 
employees quit during the games and they were read- 
ily replaced. Ninety percent of the turnover was in 
the area guard division where the workers were faced 
with extremely cold weather during the swing and 
graveyard shifts 

After the opening ceremony, the weather cleared 
and throngs of spectators, ranging daily from 14,750 
to 47,500, were served by private employers who had 
been staffed from our adequate supply of qualified 
applicants. 

In spite of housing shortages, transportation diffi- 
culties, and adverse weather conditions, we recruited 
and placed 1,526 paid employees on short-time jobs 
at some distance from any large center of population. 
Long-range planning had paid off. 

The tributes given to our service by letter and word 
tell us that this was a job well done. We know that 
the Eighth Winter Olympics was one of America’s 
finest contributions to the promotion of worldwide 
peace and understanding, and we of the Employment 
Service can rightfully feel proud of our contribution. 
The Employment Service had earned its “gold medal.” 


setae Defense a nadboal 


By LAZARD SEIFF 


Defense Readiness Coordinator 


Bureau of Employment Security 


A THIS issue of the Employment Security Re- 
VIEW goes to press, there also goes to press another 
publication—-a revision of the DEFENSE READINESS 
Hanpsoox. Like the Review, it is a cooperative 
product of the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the affiliated State employment security agencies. 
Originally issued in the spring of 1957, the Hanp- 
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BOOK has served well since that time as a guide to the 
State agencies in planning to carry out their manpowe1 
and unemployment payments operations in the event 
of a national emergency involving attack on the 
United States. 

But many things have happened since 1957 which 
have a significant bearing on employment security 
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postattack planning. Among these things are the 
merger in 1958 of the former Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the former Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization into the new Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM), the consequent issuance to 
the Department of Labor of a new delegation of emer- 
gency planning authority, the release by OCDM of 
the National Manpower Plan (Annex 30 to the Na- 
tional Plan for Civil Defense and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion) , the annual provision of special funds to the State 
employment security agencies to help them in defense 
readiness planning, and—by no means of least signifi- 
cance—the substantial advances which have been 
made in the development of instruments of warfare 
and the assumptions of what could happen to this 
country should those instruments be unleashed upon 
us. 

Some of those developments were taken into con- 
sideration in a November 1958 revision of chapter 5 
of the HanpBook, dealing with postattack operation 
of local office employment service functions. There- 
fore, the new revision of the HANDBOOK does not bring 
about much additional change in that chapter, other 
than to take into consideration the manpower assump- 
tions and the emergency measures outlined in the 
National Manpower Plan. 


Tailored To Fit 


However, the rest of the HANDBOOK, consistent with 
the approach taken in the revised chapter 5, now 
places emphasis on manpower operations in undam- 
aged and uncontaminated areas, particularly commu- 
nities which become reception areas for large num- 
bers of evacuees from target and contaminated areas. 
It suggests that the manpower program would have to 
be tailored to fit local conditions in an area. It 
stresses the need for active planning between the local 
employment office in a target area and those offices 
located in communities which are likely to be reception 
areas for it. It reaffirms the need for an effective 
operational relationship between the State and local 
civil defense coordinating authorities and the man- 
power service. It reiterates the contemplated volun- 
tary nature of the manpower program and reflects the 
provisions of the new delegation to the Department 
of Labor and of the National Manpower Plan. 

asic assumptions are unchanged. The possibility 
of a large-scale attack upon the continental United 
States is assumed. So is the use of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons by an enemy. The use of 
biological and chemical warfare agents is not ex- 
cluded. Likely target areas include centers of indus- 
try, government, transportation, communications, re- 
search, and military retaliation. With adequate 
warning, substantial numbers of persons will be evacu- 
ated from target areas or areas contaminated by radio- 
active fallout or biological and chemical warfare 
agents. ‘The President is likely to act under his con- 
stitutional war power authority. 

During the periods when the effects of attack may 
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disrupt State and Federal control over local manpower 
activities, urgent manpower problems may have to be 
resolved by local action and local decisions. Man- 
power activities will be based upon voluntary action 
rather than upon compulsion. The present Federal- 
State relationship of the manpower organization will 
continue. The employment security agency will pro- 
vide the necessary manpower services for the appro- 
priate civil defense organization. 

Manpower operations in the postattack period will 
vary from area to area. There will be no manpower 
problems in those areas that are entirely destroyed and 
would be contaminated for years. Other areas may 
be partially damaged and contaminated for relatively 
short periods of time. Useful resources in such areas 
might become available gradually, depending upon 
the extent of damage and the kind and degree of con- 
tamination. As soon as these areas become accessible, 
there is likely to be a requirement for manpower to 
institute decontamination, health, and control meas- 
ures and to perform salvage work. 


Location of Manpower Problems 


Yet other areas will be undamaged or uncontami- 
nated. ‘They may be cities and towns many miles 
from target areas, or communities near enough to tar- 
get areas to serve as reception areas for them. These 
are the areas in which the manpower problems will 
exist. They are the areas where the survivors will be 
residents or evacuees. These are the areas where the 
skills must be identified, segregated, and then directed 
to where they are needed. They are the areas which 
will have to furnish the manpower and the material 
resources for survival, recovery, and retaliatory meas- 
ures and in which the war-making potential of the 
Nation will have to be marshalled and directed toward 
national objectives. 

The bulk of the emergency manpower operations, 
therefore, will be conducted in undamaged and un- 
contaminated areas, particularly reception areas. ‘The 
local employment office serving a reception area can 
anticipate the following staff resources in addition to 
its regular office staff: (1) agency staff assigned to 
it from other offices prior to the attack, (2) local 
office personnel evacuated from target areas, and (3 
staff transferred from nonaffected localities. 

Where there are no regular peacetime employment 
security facilities in a reception area, the agency should 
plan in advance for emergency quarters, for supplies 
and equipment, and for staffing the emergency office 
with personnel evacuated from target areas and 
brought in from local offices in nearby unaffected 
areas. If there are not enough regular employment 
security people to do the job, provision should be made 
for emergency recruitment of supplementary staff. 

To meet the needs of the emergency, employment 
security programs in the traditional sense and the nor- 
mal employment security operating methods may have 
to be altered because of local conditions in an area. 
Thus, classical practices in recruitment, registration, 
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lassification, and selection may be unrealistic in one 
irea but not in another. In some instances, workers 
nay have to be screened and referred outdoors as a 
rroup rather than indoors privately and individually. 
Record-keeping may have to be eliminated or curtailed 
ind kept at a minimum. While civilian manpower 
nanagement will be accomplished on a voluntary 
vasis to the greatest extent possible, more stringent 
measures may have to be invoked if the voluntarily 
idopted controls fail. Here again, they will be in- 
voked on an area-by-area basis, rather than categori- 
cally throughout the country. 

The civil defense director is the key administrative 
person in a civil defense emergency. As his man- 
power arm, the local employment office should look to 
him for instructions as to which activities need workers, 
the relative priority of the needs, and the kinds of 
workers needed. How these needs can be met is the 
responsibility of the manpower service. There is, 
therefore, need for an effective working relationship 
between the two. 

The new delegation to the Department of Labor 
has the effect of identifying clearly the role of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the affiliated 
State employment security agencies in the national 
civil defense and mobilization planning. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is given manpower responsibilities at 
national and regional levels, and the State agencies 
are recognized as the basic emergency operating organ- 
ization in the field. The delegation and the National 
Manpower Plan take into account the experience and 
capability of the State employment security agencies 
in employment service activities. They contemplate 
that the tested and proved employment service tech- 
niques used in these activities will be the foundations 
for a full-scale emergency manpower mobilization 
program. 


Vital Need for Labor Market Facts 


The implementation of a full-scale emergency man- 
power mobilization program will require a variety of 
detailed labor market facts. The influx or outflow of 
large numbers of workers, as well as the probable 
death or disablement of many others, would radically 
change the industrial and occupational composition 
of the preattack labor force in any area. In fact, in 
many cases, the geographic definition of an area will 
be markedly changed or a new labor market area will 
be established. ‘To carry out its basic functions of 
meeting manpower needs in a post-attack situation, a 
surviving local office will need labor market facts on 
which to base its estimates of the available labor force. 
In addition, certain of these facts will have to be 
passed on to the State office or to the Bureau’s regional 
or national office in prescribed form to provide those 
levels with information appropriate for action and 
decision making. 

Local offices which are operating after an attack 
will be called upon to estimate and report on the num- 
ber and composition of the surviving labor supply. A 
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large part of the available workers in reception areas 
will probably come from nearby target areas. Sur- 
viving offices in such reception areas will need from 
the target area offices complete information on the 
preattack population and labor force in the target 
area. ‘Target area offices should work closely with 
their reception area offices to develop comprehensive 
preattack data and to keep such data up to date. 
Periodic local office area labor market analyses will 
be needed in all operative local offices in order to 
assess the general situation in the area, to determine 
manpower resources and needs for civil defense pur- 
poses and other essential activities, and to help decide 
on the necessity for bringing in out-of-area workers 
or, in some cases, on how best to utilize surplus work- 
ers in an area. 


UI Must Go On 


The delegation of authority and the National Man- 
power Plan consider unemployment payments to be 
an adjunct to effective manpower management in a 
postattack emergency. Here, too, the program must 
be flexible and approached on a basis which meets 
the realities of the postattack situation. The revised 
HANDBOOK, consistent with national assumptions re- 
garding the postattack financial system and economic 
controls, emphasizes the need for planning to keep a 
State’s regular unemployment insurance system oper- 
ating to the extent possible in an emergency. It rec- 
ognizes, of course, that substantial procedural modifi- 
cations, as well as changes in philosophy, may be 
needed in applying the program in the extraordinary 
labor market situations which might follow an attack. 
It carries some suggestions for changes of these types, 
including such measures as decentralizing monetary 
determinations and benefit payments, emergency 
local reconstruction of claim records, and adapting 
principles and interpretations governing eligibility and 
disqualification. 

At the same time, the HANDBOOK recognizes that in 
some cases a State unemployment insurance program 
may not be able to cope with the stresses of a post- 
attack situation. Some kind of Federal support needs 
to be available for such a contingency. The nature 
of that support has not yet been determined—it is 
still under study in the Department of Labor. Mean- 
while, the HANDBOOK no longer contains the FEUP 
(Federal Emergency Unemployment Payments) pro- 
posal which was included in the 1957 version. ‘The 
merits of that plan, as well as other proposals, are 
being considered in deciding what kind of a Federal 
supporting program will be recommended by the 
Department. 

Other significant additions to the HANpBook in- 
clude a description of the Department of Labor's 
internal emergency planning and operational arrange- 
ments, and a series of statements of principles govern- 
ing the relationship between the principal manpower 
agency (the Department of Labor and the affiliated 
State agencies) with other Federal Government or- 
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ganizations having responsibilities in the national pro- 
gram for emergency manpower management. ‘These 
other Federal agencies are the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission; the Selective Service System; the Railroad 
Retirement Board; the Maritime Administration of 
the Department of Commerce; and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

This time, the HANpBooxk is a looseleaf volume. 


was lev 


In this way it recognizes the everchanging nature of 
the situations into which our manpower mobilization 
plans must be blended. As we learn of changes in 
national strategy, as we obtain more clear-cut under- 
standings of weapons effects, as we improve organiza- 
tional and operating plans, and as we find better ways 
to make the best possible use of the Nation’s most 
precious manpower resource—so will the HANDBOOK 
constantly be improved. 


its Hb, . 


By BENEDICT LUI KWAN 
Manager, Hilo Local Office 


Hawaii State Employment Service 


HE onrushing power of a wall of water 35 feet 
high crashing upon the shores along a 2-mile 
front and moving almost a mile inland was the prel- 
ude to the most destructive natural disaster that the 
city of Hilo, Hawaii has encountered in modern times. 
Hilo, the principal seaport of the Island of Hawaii, 
is located on the eastern part of the island and, with 
a population of 26,000 people, is the second largest 





city in the State. It is also the commercial and cul 
tural center of the island with major medical and 
educational facilities as well as stores, factories, and 
hotels. The Island of Hawaii, with a land area o! 
over 4,000 square miles, has 61,000 people and pro- 
duces almost 40 percent of the State’s annual suga: 
quota of over | million tons. 

At approximately | a.m. on Monday, May 23, 1960, 


Kamehameha Avenue (main street) before the Tsunami of May 23, 1960. 
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i Tsunami* generated by an earthquake off the coast 
4 Chile struck Hilo. The destructive power of this 
yhenomenon left over 20 percent of the commercial 
enter of the city in shambles, hundreds homeless, 
everal hundred injured, more than 60 dead or miss- 
ng, and approximately 1,400 unemployed. 

Preliminary Civil Defense evacuation plans had been 
arried out earlier. The people of Hilo, as well as 
those located in other districts of the island, were 
alerted early Sunday morning, some 15 hours prior to 
the strike. Sirens in all districts were sounded; radio 
stations broadcast information regarding the estimated 
arrival time of the wave as well as its origin. Police 
contacted residents of low-lying areas throughout the 
day, well in advance of the expected arrival time. 
With all these precautions, it is difficult to understand 
why so much injury and so many deaths occurred. 

This was not the only time that the city and the 
island were struck by a Tsunami. In 1946 a similar 
disaster, though resulting in a slightly lesser degree of 
property damage, was the cause of over 200 deaths and 
several hundred injured. Again in 1955 and 1957, 
people were alerted, but very little damage materi- 
alized after many hours of waiting. The apathy of 
some of those who were victims in 1960 may be at- 
tributed to these incidents. People are prone to forget; 
memories can be very short. 


*4 seismic wave which may reach maximum speeds of 600 


miles an hour in deep water. 
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The same street after the Tsunami. 
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At 8 p.m. on May 22, the local ES office managet 
reported to the Civil Defense headquarters. One hour 
later he called in the local office interviewer to help. 
Together they maintained a log and, with the help ot 
Civil Air Patrol members, kept 
through. At 12:30 they plotted the progress of the 
wave across the Pacific on a map. 

At 1:04 a.m. came the thundering roar of an im- 
minent “real big one,” increasing in sound like an on- 
rushing locomotive. Simultaneously, Civil Defense 
headquarters personnel evacuated and fled to higher 
ground. As they looked back while running with 
whatever equipment could be carried, they could see 
the wild wave dashing over the road and hitting the 
buildings below. In a few seconds the power plant 

located 3 miles away) exploded with several bright 

green flashes after contact with the wave and the 
town was without light and power. The only sounds 
then were buildings falling. 

At 1:30 a.m., the Civil Defense headquarters was 
reestablished on higher ground. Makeshift quarters 
were set up. Because of power failure, illumination 
was supplied by a generator operated by the Fire De- 
partment whose station adjoined the headquarters. 

No radio contact could be established with central 
headquarters in Honolulu until 2:30 a.m. CD-1 
called out Headquarters and Headquarters Company 
of the Hawaii National Guard and established trans- 


messages going 


portation to public schools on high ground for those 


Bent parking meters indicate the direction and force of the wave. 











who escaped the wave and whose homes were 
inundated. 
Rescue operations by County Fire Department per- 


sonnel went into effect. According to the standard 
operating procedure of this department, several en- 
gine companies were assigned to various stations at key 
points around the city. Their initial mission was to 
assist police in alerting the people by use of sirens, 
while the primary mission was to combat fire and 
effect rescue operations. ‘The Waiakea area, a suburb 
of Hilo, consisting of over 30 establishments 
restaurants, service stations, a fishery, etc.) , the main 
power plant on the island, and over a hundred homes 
and tenements, was almost completely destroyed. The 
Engine Company and a tanker located here with one 
officer and seven men were the first units to respond 
for rescue operations. This and three other units with 
similar complements and a few volunteers moved into 
several devastated areas around the city and were able 
to rescue and transport 120 victims to shelters and 
hospitals. These actions prompted others to assist and 
gave confidence to many who would not, otherwise, 
have acted. From May 23 to June 1, a total of 230 
workers (60 full-time firemen, 170 volunteer firemen, 
including 9 women of the Firemen’s Auxiliary) spent 
9,486 hours for rescue and cleanup work. 

About 2,000 volunteers assisted many private firms. 
These volunteers—employees, friends, relatives, and 
even strangers—worked for the next 2 weeks in sal- 
vaging merchandise, equipment, and personal belong- 
ings, and looking for casualties. 

A few days after the disaster, the County of Hawaii, 
under its Chairman, set up a special disaster office at a 
central location in Hilo where information concerning 
manpower, transportation, salvaging, and warehousing 
could be obtained. During the first week, several 


(stores, 
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Mamo Street in downtown Hilo, 
May 23, 1960. The building was 
a business establishment with liv- 
ing quarters above. 


hundred volunteers assisted the various government 
agencies. On Sunday, May 29, 800 voluntary workers, 
mostly from the ILWU (largest union on the island 
showed up for “mop up” work in areas where heavy 
equipment had done all it could. On Monday and 
Tuesday, 125 and 100 (including 80 State prisoners) , 
respectively, participated. Lesser numbers of workers 
assisted as needs for them diminished. 

From May 23 to August 15, the County of Hawaii 
Public Works Department assigned 270 employees for 
repair of public structures, and clearing of four park 
and recreation areas and other public premises. A 
total of 39,000 hours was expended for this purpose. 
Every available worker from four major districts of 
the Island, plus personnel of the Parks-Recreation, 
Motor Pool, and Sewer Departments, participated. 

Most of the major salvage and clearing was con- 
tracted. The 12 sugar plantations on the island fur- 
nished heavy equipment and operators who worked 
around the clock. After 10 days, most of the rubble 
had been cleared away. More than 8,000 man hours 
of heavy equipment operations were provided by the 
plantations. Approximately 165 men were employed 
for this purpose. In addition, 16 contractors, with 
work forces ranging from 5 to 30 men, were used for 
5 weeks in clearing debris and restoring public facili- 
ties. By the first week of July the major salvage work 
was completed. 

The estimate of damage to real property alone was 
set at $25 million. The loss could double when inven- 
tories of firms and personal property losses are in- 
cluded. A Civil Defense survey also listed 600 
dwellings destroyed and 100 families who lived in 
apartments above stores as homeless. 

During the first week following the Tsunami, ap- 
proximately 168 businesses were in ruins or temporarily 
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noperative. Over 1,400 persons were unemployed, 
ver 50 percent in wholesale-retail trades. In the 
service industries, 305 workers were directly affected 
yy the catastrophe. Within a month, approximately 
000 workers returned to their former jobs or were 
ible to secure other work. By late June, after reloca- 
ion in other sections of the city and restoration of 
premises, over 100 business houses reopened; 495 
vorkers went back to work in retail trade. However, 
61 businesses remained inoperative; 42 of them were 
retail outlets. 

Immediately after the disaster struck, the Hilo office 
of the Hawaii Bureau of Employment Security opened 
on an extended-hour basis. Its normal workload was 
nearly quadrupled by the influx of unemployed. Its 
operations were streamlined in order to provide the 
community with all employment security services at 
intensified levels. During the first week, approxi- 
mately 50 applicants for work were registered daily, 
and about the same number of claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits were taken. The bulk of the local office 
referrals following the disaster was for clean-up work. 
The payment of unemployment insurance benefits 
strained the resources of the local office. By the middle 
of June five additional claims clerks were hired; they 
were used until the middle of September. 

The Unemployment Insurance claims load was dou- 
bled in the first month and doubled again during the 
ensuing period for a total of over 2,600 continued 
claims. In June, the State Legislature met in special 
session to assist businesses and others affected by this 


“30 for Tomorrow” ... 


disaster. As a result, those otherwise ineligible or ex- 
cluded from benefits, such as the self-employed and 
domestic workers, whose unemployment was directly 
attributed to the Tsunami, could qualify for benefits 
up to $35 per week for a duration of 13 weeks. Sev- 
enty-five claimants received benefits as a result. The 
statute (Act II, Special Session of the State Legisla- 
ture, 1960) also allowed an extension of 13 additional 
weeks for conventional claimants whose continued 
unemployment was caused by the effects of the disaster. 

The claims for unemployment benefits were proc- 
essed notwithstanding the destruction of the wage rec- 
ords in the employing establishments. In the absence 
of these records, benefits were paid on the basis of the 
claimants’ affidavits. These affidavits were subse- 
quently verified against the employer contributions 
records in the Honolulu central office. None were 
questioned at the time of the disaster. 

The disaster unemployed (including self-employed ) 
numbered 438 during June but had fallen to approxi- 
mately 90 in October. 

Although current unemployment figures seem to 
indicate a normal situation, the physical appearance 
of Hilo belies the statistics. Much remains to be done 
in the relocation of homes and businesses. Much 
planning and many problems will be entailed in moving 
forward. Future generations will fall heir to an en- 
tirely new city. It is hoped that their inheritance will 
include the courage of their predecessors, the preser- 
vation of Hawaii's natural beauty, and the friendliness 
of its people. 


‘vil Defense in regon 


By GORDON L. De COSS 


Emergency Manpower Coordinator 


Oregon State Employment Service 


‘OR many years here in the Far West, one of our 
most popular radio newscasters concluded his eve- 
ning presentation with the traditional “and that’s 30 
for tonight.” This, of course, in newspaper parlance 
means the end of the item. But to many of us in 
eniployment security work, “30” means not the end 
but the beginning. I refer to Annex 30 to the Na- 
tional Plan for Civil and Defense Mobilization, the 
pattern for manpower mobilization which will mean 
a tomorrow and many days to follow. 
it was this National Manpower Plan (Annex 30) 
which sparked the beginning of a close and pleasant 
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relationship between Oregon’s Department of Em- 
ployment and the Civil Defense Agency. For several 
years these two agencies had cooperated in a casual 
manner during Operation Alerts and exercises of a 
similar nature, but no firm relationship had been 
established. Yet, each agency knew that some catalyst 
would be required to make the civil defense effort 
practical and realistic in its urgent need for man- 
power. Annex 30 was this catalyst. 

A Civil and Defense Mobilization Coordinator was 
appointed in the Oregon Department of Employment 
early in 1960. His first formal contact shortly there- 
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after was with Colonel A. M. Sheets, Civil Defense 
Director of Oregon, in an effort to establish a Man- 
power Service program which would be both effective 
and durable. The State Civil Defense Director stated 
that he had expected this move for some time; that 
it had always been his assumption that, should an 
emergency arise, his Manpower arm would be through 
the Commissioner of the Department of Employment 
and his already organized staff. 

Oregon statutes provide that, during a natural o1 
war-caused disaster, the Director of Civil Defense will 
be (under the direction of the Governor) the coordi- 
nator of all emergency actions, and that the continuity- 
of-government concept must and will prevail. With 
this type of organization, al] State agencies, such as 
Welfare, Medical, Highway, Police, and other services. 
have either direct representatives or liaison officers 
within the full-time or emergency staff of the Civil 
Defense Director. Thus it was only natural that the 
Commissioner of the Department of Employment 
would take his place on the active staff of Civil 
Defense. 

Immediately following the announcement of the 
Department of Employment’s active participation in 
Civil Defense matters, the first offer of interdepart- 
mental cooperation was made by the Welfare Agency 
representative. Rather than standardizing a program 
for the two separate agencies, it was decided that, with 
little additional effort, assistance could be provided by 
either agency to the other in time of need. From this 
understanding, a cooperative is being 
established. 

Another example of close coordination and coopera- 
tion is with the State Selective Service Director and 
his Chief of Operations, who continuously offer the 
services and full cooperation of that organization. 
During Operation Alert 1960, many of the Selective 
Service clerks stationed throughout the State worked 
in conjunction with the Department of Employment 
as active participants in the manpower activities, as 
would be the case during an emergency. Oregon Se- 
lective Service files have been made available to assist 
the Manpower function. 

Subsequent to Operation Alert 1960, the Depart- 
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Cooperating in civil defense plan- 
ning are, left to right: Eldon Cone, 
Director, Oregon State Employment 
Service; Col. Logan C. Berry, Re- 
search Management Officer, Oregon 
State Civil Defense Agency; and 
David H. Cameron, Commissioner, 
Oregon Department of Employment. 





ment of Employment (Manpower) Plan of Action 
was completed and approved by both the Department 
of Employment Commissioner and the Civil Defense 
Director. It then became obvious that this Plan 
would be of little value until it could be put into 
effect. Consequently, the Civil Defense Agency of- 
fered to provide a civil defense officer to take part in 
the training of Department of Employment personne! 
department heads, district supervisors, and_ office 
managers 

This offer was quickly accepted, and four meetings 
were conducted by mid-year. Each of these forum- 
type meetings was jointly conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Employment representative and the. stafl 
coordinator for administration for the Civil Defens« 
Agency. The meetings were held to inform Depart- 
ment of Employment personnel of the civil defens 
organization structure and functions, and the Depart- 
ment of Employment responsibility in the civil defens: 
organization as would be required should an emer- 
gency arise. Each manager and department head 
was charged with the task of carrying this information 
to his own local staff. 

When these training meetings proved successful, it 
was decided that at the annual Department of Employ- 
ment Managers’ Meeting for 1960 the first full meet- 
ing day would be jointly conducted for county civil 
defense directors, civil defense staff members, Depart- 
ment of Employment managers, and other administra- 
tive authorities. The agenda for the entire day was 
devoted to the manpower goals of civil defense. The 
meeting was attended by 90 people representing State 
and county civil defense agencies, Department ot 
Employment offices, and other cooperating agencies 

As a result of this and other meetings, it became 
apparent that some county Civil Defense Operations 
Plans, relating to manpower (and other cooperating 
functions), were either inadequate or obsolete. ‘The 
Civil Defense Agency asked for the assistance of the 
Department of Employment to update and streamlin: 
these county manpower plans. Several of the 36 
county Operations Plans are currently being revamped 
to conform with the recently revised Manpower Annex 
to the State Operations Plan. 
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These revisions indicate that in the Oregon concept 
4 civil defense, cooperative action and planning at 
the State and county levels is vital. This philosophy 
equires local offices of the Department of Employ- 
ment continuously to plan and work with each county 
ivil defense director and his staff, to include inde- 
endent and even isolated operation should communi- 
ations fail. Hence, each local office manager must 
be free to operate as the situation will dictate. Re- 
strictions and confinements of a tightly set operations 
plan could reduce the effectiveness of the county op- 
eration. Since it is also assumed that the planned 
necessary reinforcements or augmenting teams of cen- 
tral office personnel will not be available to local man- 
agers for some while after an emergency occurs, each 
manager is being encouraged to find local replace- 
ments who will be available when needed. This type 
of planning has led to a very close relationship at the 
operating level between the Employment Service man- 
ager and the county civil defense director. Instruc- 
tions from the central office to the local manager 
have been in the form of guidance and assistance only. 

Probably the greatest asset in our joint relationship 
is that of being “one of the family,” in that our De- 
partment of Employment Coordinator need not fol- 
low the usual channels of protocol in his contacts with 
the Civil Defense Agency. We know that only through 
a relationship such as this can an active and effective 


program be designed and put into full praetical effect. 
Many suggestions from the civil defense staff have 
resulted in Department of Employment programing, 
whereas some suggestions from the Department of 
Employment have been adopted by the civil defense 
staff in their own operations. We know that this 
cordial relationship will continue, and that as a result, 
effective planning can be done to continue the pro- 
gram of a strong civil defense. 

In this program of Civil Defense-Department of 
Employment cooperation, it would be incorrect to say 
that every suggestion from either side is accepted 
without question. Instead, suggestions and presenta- 
tions are discussed quite actively before a decision is 
made. There are occasions, of course, when the rec- 
ommendation is not accepted by the other side. This 
healthy give-and-take attitude must prevail if an in- 
telligent program is to continue within the State. 

We believe that here in Oregon we now have a 
sound operations plan. However, we know that as a 
result of changing conditions, constant updating of 
our plan will be required. Because of our effective 
working relationship with our civil defense counter- 
parts, should an emergency occur tomorrow, the De- 
partment of Employment stands ready to work hand 
in hand with the civil defense authorities in the State. 
The key to our planning for emergency operation is 
mutual understanding. 
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By WALTER C. SWANSON 


Coordinator of Civil Defense 


Texas Employment Commission 


EFORE the Texas Employment Commission could 
build a strong, workable Defense Readiness Plan, 
an adequate set of “blue prints” with complete speci- 
fications had to be written’ “any people would be 
involved. All of them musi plan, and all of the 
individual plans must be coordinated to fit into one 
master plan, “Annex M——Manpower Service of the 
State of Texas Operational Survival Plan.” 

We began the civil defense “blue prints” in 1958 
by writing the first Annex M to the State Operational 
Survival Plan. The TEC Coordinator of Civil De- 
fense began by reading everything pertaining to civil 
defense in the State office files. Exploratory contacts 
were made with the State Director of Civil Defense. 
with his Project Officer in charge of preparing plans 
and annexes, and with other agencies and departments 
of State and Federal Government charged with civil 
defense responsibilities. 

After completing the preliminary work and study, 
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it was apparent that manpower problems in the post- 
attack period would be primarily at the local level. 
Our thoughts were therefore focused in that direction 
so that the Employment Commission would have ade- 
quate plans and trained personnel to meet responsibili- 
ties outlined in the DEFENSE Reapiness HaNnpBook, 
as well as those assigned to us by the civil defense 
authorities at the level concerned. Our planning was 
based upon an agreement between the Executive De- 
partment, Division of Defense and Disaster Relief, 
and the Texas Employment Commission, The agree- 
ment was approved by the Governor on June 24, 1958. 
It designated the Texas Employment Commission as 
the Manpower Arm of Civil Defense. 

The TEC Coordinator of Civil Defense was given 
the responsibility for writing the Base Plan of Annex 
M. He was also made responsible for assembling and 
editing the several appendices covering the operational 
procedures. 
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The actual writing of the Base Plan first began by 
clearly defining the TEC Manpower Mission as 
follows: 

“The Texas Employment Commission will recruit 
and channel the manpower of the State (and with 
prior reciprocal arrangements, the manpower of other 
States) to fill the requirements of the Civil Defense 
organizations and the requirements of war produc- 
tion and other essential activities; make payments 
to eligible members of the labor force who are un- 
employed; serve as an agent of the United States De- 
partment of Labor in the operation of any national 
emergency unemployment payment plan; determine 
and report manpower resources and requirements; 
assist in the national survival of the people; and con- 
tinue to operate as an integral part of the government 
of the State of Texas.” 

Plans formulated to accomplish our mission were 
limited to a general war situation following a nuclear 
attack on the continental United States. The as- 
sumptions were made that in many areas, immediately 
following such an attack, all normal operations would 
be affected, communications would be broken, trans- 
portation would be lacking or in short supply, man- 
power immobilized because of radioactive fallout, and 
employees and families scattered. The initial attack 
would be followed by sabotage and other types of war- 
fare which would contaminate the air and make the 
water supply undrinkable. We realized that under 
such circumstances, it would be necessary that our 
field offices have full authority to operate independ- 
ently in an emergency or in case of attack. Such 
authority is granted and spelled out in the Base Plan 
as follows: 


The District Director, the Local Office Manager 
or successor or successors, in case of a failure of 
communications or break in the chain of command 
due to an enemy attack, is hereby delegated authority 
to: 

1. Operate independently in accordance with post- 
attack plans and procedures. 

2. Hire additional staff (without Merit System 
rating ) 

3. Procure needed facilities, equipment, and 
su pplies. 

4. Make unemployment payments and pay wages of 
Texas Employment Commission employees (when leg- 
islative action authorizes payment at local office level). 

This emergency authority will cease when recalled 
after communications have been restored. 

Realizing that the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, under present conditions, can adequately carry 
out any manpower recruitment and referral program 
short of a war situation, we directed our attention to 
such modifications of the existing Texas Employment 
Commission organization as were believed absolutely 
necessary for postattack operations. In our manual 
preparation, an attempt was made to set up procedures 
and issue instructions in sufficient detail so that the 
fifth man in line of succession to authority would 
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have ample instructions for carrying out his mission. 
Some of the variations from normal organization pat- 
terns of TEC for postattack emergency operations 
include: 

1. State Office 

A. The formation of a Manpower Policy and Pri- 
ority Board of the State Civil Defense Authority 
composed of the three members of the ‘Texas 
Employment Commission. 

B. The utilization of the State Advisory Council 
operating as a State Manpower Council, t 
assist, when requested, in solving manpower 
problems. 

C. Designation of the Administrator of the Texas 
Employment Commission as the State Man- 
power Director and the two Assistant Adminis- 
trators as the Assistant State Manpowei 
Directors. 

D. Directing the Texas Employment Commission 
Coordinator of Civil Defense to report to the 
State Manpower Director as a member of his 
staff to assist in implementing postattack plans 

E. Absorbing the Farm Placement Department int« 
the Placement Department for the period of the 
emergency. 

2. District and Local Offices 

A. Delegation of authority to district and local levels 
to operate independently in emergency situa- 
tions as outlined earlier. 

B. Authorizing replacement of Texas Employment 
Commission districts as presently constituted by 
Disaster District Manpower organization. Dis- 
trict Directors and designated Local Office Man- 
agers become Disaster District Manpower Di- 
rectors within this organization. A distinction 
is made here between the TEC Districts and 
Disaster Districts of the State Civil Defense 
organization. During the postattack period, 
TEC Districts, as presently constituted, will cease 
to operate and will be replaced by the Disaster 
Districts which parallel the Highway Patrol Dis- 
tricts of the State Department of Public Safety. 
The Base Plan makes this distinction, advising 
our personnel that local offices will, in many 
instances, find themselves serving under 2 Man- 
power Director other than their regular TEC 
District Director, since boundaries of the State 
Disaster Districts do not coincide with geo- 
graphical areas of any TEC District. 

C. Designating Local Office Managers as Local 
Manpower Directors in the cities and counties 
in which their offices are located. 

From the beginning, the establishment of close 
working relationships with other agencies having civil 
defense responsibilities was considered of prime im- 
portance. When funds became available in 1960, the 
TEC Civil Defense Coordinator visited the target 
cities listed in the DEFENSE ReapINess HANDBOOK 
and, accompanied by the District Director and the 
Local Office Manager or his representative, called on 
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civil defense authorities and agencies of government 
having civil defense responsibilities. As a result of 
the visits, relationships were determined, recorded, 
and written into the Base Plan to make sure that the 
information would be received by all persons involved. 

When thought was given to the fact that the fourth 
or fifth person in line of sucession might be the one 
to succeed to authority and that he would need to 
know what agreements had been made with the civil 
defense authorities and agencies for the postattack 
period, the necessity for reducing the understandings 
and agreements to writing became apparent, and such 
action was directed. 

Upon completion of the Base Plan, the several 
heads of departments at the State Office were as- 
signed responsibility for preparing appendices cover- 
ing emergenc ye mployme nt services, benefit payments, 
labor market information, etc. They, in turn, desig- 
nated members of their staffs to pre pare the part of 
the manual covering their operation. The designated 
individuals prepared appendices for the 1958 edition 
of Annex M, containing operational procedures and 
information for both the State Office and the District 
and Local Office operations. 

Later, the TEC Civil Defense Coordinator, during 
his civil defense visits to the offices located in the target 
areas, found a definite need for a manual containing 
only such information as was required by the District 
and Local Offices to carry out successfully their civil 
defense responsibilities. It was therefore decided to 
revise the appendices and have separate sections for 
State office and local office emergency operations. 

The soundness of the decision to prepare separate 
appendices for field operations was proved at the four 


Manpower Conferences held during November 1960, 
when it was found that the District and Local Office 
appendices contained everything which we currently 
believe to be needed by the offices for a sound operating 
civil defense program. Important points written for 
field use included: emergency procedures for place- 
ment operations, insurance operations, tax operations, 
and labor market information; administrative proce- 
dures; and postattack manpower plans at disaster 
district and local office levels. 

The appendices for State Office operations out- 
lined emergency procedures for each department with- 
in the State Office. Included are such essential State 
Office activities as: 

Definite lines of succession, including the nam- 
ing of designated field office personnel to assume the 
responsibilities of the State Manpower Director in the 
event the State Office should be destroyed by a nuclear 
attack. 

2. Chain warning system. 

Building protection and warden system. 

4. Training personel: 

A. For their mobilization assignments. 

B. In survival procedures. (In this connection, 
we have specifically encouraged our personnel to at- 
tend civil defense courses conducted by public school 
systems under the coordination of the Texas Educa- 
tional Agency. ) 

Recruiting additional staff in an emergency 
without Merit System rating. 

6. Identification of employees. 

We feel that, with the use of the revised Texas 
Manpower Annex and with proper training, we can 
fulfill our civil defense responsibilities 


Vocational School Dedicates Commencement Exercises to ES 


OR many years the Puerto Rico Employment Service and the Metropolitan Vocational School Miguel Such have 
been working together in the counseling and placement of graduates. In 1960, in recognition of this fruitful joint 
enterprise, vocational school authorities decided to dedicate the June commencement ceremonies to the Puerto Rico 


Employment Service. The ceremonies were indeed impressive. 


Relatives and friends were present, as always. But this year many metropolitan area employers, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Puerto Rico Employment Service, were also there. 





A feature of the program was the presentation of a dramatization entitled “A Visit to Our Employment Service.” 
The script, written by a committee which included officials of both the school and the Employment Service organizations, 
was based on questions asked by the students about the labor market and on the possibilities of obtaining work after 
graduation. The setting was a remarkably lifelike section of the local Employment Service Office at Santurce. 


Students took their turns to be interviewed by two placement officers who actually do this work in the employment 
office. The job discussion and referral procedures were carried out exactly as they are performed in the local office. 


After the dramatization, Mrs. Petroamérica Pagan de Colon, Director of the Employment Service, addressed the 
graduates, encouraging them to give their best efforts to their jobs and never to stop learning about the new techniques 
in their trades. 


Many industrialists who employ young vocational school graduates also spoke at length about their successful 
experiences with this personnel. Some of these employers, who are themselves graduates of the Metropolitan Vocational 
School, are examples of the effectiveness of the school’s instruction. 


We anticipate many more years of successful coordination between the Employment Service local offices and the 
Vocational Schools throughout the Commonwealth. However, June 22, 1960 will long be remembered as an example 
of harmonious and friendly cooperation between two government agencies. 

—PUERTO RICO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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Industrial Office. 


VER since continued claims lines became a means 

of handling a large number of claimants in a short 
space of time, the Industrial Office at Miami, Fla. 
has been seeking ways of improving the operation so 
that the service could be performed efficiently, pleas- 
antly, and promptly. Some method was needed to 
insure that claimants standing side by side at the 
claims counter could reveal personal information to 
the claimstaker, without also revealing it to anyone 
else who cared to listen. Obviously, the long “lunch 
counter” type of facility did nothing to provide pri- 
vacy for claimant and claimstaker. Boxes of claim 
record cards sitting on top of the “lunch counter,” 
although necessary to the certification procedure, took 
away essential working space and were a barrier be- 
tween claimant and claimstaker which discouraged 
rapport—so essential to good claimstaking. 

The problem was to serve the claimant as promptly 
and efficiently as possible, keep the line moving, and 
remain pleasant and relaxed while doing all this. A 
worthwhile goal? Certainly! Why then weren’t ow 
claimstakers measuring up to these standards? We 
discovered that many claimstakers suffered actual phys- 
ical discomfort by being required to sit on a high 
stool all day, with feet dangling or propped up against 
a thin metal rail. 

In addition to having the “lunch counter” cluttered 
up by file boxes, the top also held a homemade pigeon- 
hole receptacle, in which a few of the forms and sup- 
plies needed for the certification process were awk- 
wardly housed. There was no suitable place for other 
forms, supplies, telephone book, and other necessary 
items within reaching distance of the claimstaker to 
make it easy for him to do his job. How could we ex- 
pect him to render maximum service to the claimants 
with the use of such minimum facilities? These and 
many similar problems continued to plague us, and 
we attempted many solutions to overcome them. The 
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Claimants enjoy semi-privacy at the new zigzag claims counters in the 






Miami Develops a Zi 


By HARRY L. "y 
and LEO H. FISk, 
Miami Industrial Office, Florida 


Miami 


results were satisfactory for only short periods of tume, 
then, inevitably, the same problems popped up again. 

It gradually dawned on us that something drastic 
was needed to solve these problems, and that anything 
short of revamping the physical equipment and facili- 
ties would afford no permanent relief. We had ex- 
perimented with various isolated methods and ex- 
plored every approach which offered any promise of 
leading us to a way of overcoming our difficulties 
We were satisfied that the problem was not one of 
personnel as such, but one requiring the creation of 
special equipment. 

About this time, we met the chief designer of the 
firm of architects which was drawing up plans for a 
State Office Building in Miami into which we were 


Showing the detailed planning. The new claims counters provide 
ample and convenient storage space for claims forms, telephone 
directory, and personal effects. 
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Claims Counter 


anager 
Vanager 


Employment Service 


When we told him of our ideas about the 
yecial kind of counter we needed, he took an im- 
mediate interest in the problem. From that moment, 
ve had a new partner on the team. Many hours and 
lays, during the months of planning the State Office 
Suilding, were devoted by the team to working out 


io move 


in efficient apparatus which would meet the special 
equirements. After many frustrating sessions, gen- 
rally highlighted by tearing up existing plans and 
tarting all over again, we eventually evolved the de- 
ign of the counter which is pictured in this article. 
Che counter is made up of individual units to form 
\zigzag pattern. Privacy for claimant and claimstaker 
s insured by little cubicles which separate a claimant 
rom his neighbor by a wood and glass partition (see 


The authors, Harry L. Tyson, manager, left, and Leo H. Fisk, claims 
manager, try out the new counters. The offset claims files fit into 
recesses in the counter to avoid stretching and eye fatigue on the 
part of the claimstakers. 
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The claimstakers are seated in posture chairs on a raised platform. 


photograph top left). Each area thus established 
is +4 feet wide, ample for the purpose. Each claims- 
taking unit of the counter is joined to its neighbors 
by two dowels and two screws. Each unit can be 
removed, if desired, without disrupting the rest of 
the counter. These units are positioned against a 
1-foot high platform, upon which the claimstakers’ 
chairs are placed. ‘This enables the claimstakers to 
transact their duties at eye level with the claimants 
while seated in back-supporting posture chairs with 
their feet comfortably placed on the floor of the plat- 
form. The units and platform, which are built of 
plywood and walnut finish formica, present a most 
attractive appearance. 

Suspended immediately above each claimstaking 
unit are matching walnut finish plastic signs which 
identify to the public the function of each counter posi- 
tion. The large white lettering is easily visible from 
a distance of 60 feet. These signs can be reversed to 
show the blank side or interchanged if desired. Be- 
low are the changeable number signs which identify 
the Social Security numbers scheduled to report to 
that unit at any particular time interval. 

The counter is made up of 16 claimstaking units. It 
has been divided into individual areas so that we are 
able to use it for the many tasks required in a local 
claims operation, such as initial claims, continued 
claims, claims adjustment, and benefit rights determi- 
nations. Depending upon their duties, both profes- 
sional and clerical personnel are assigned to this 
counter. 

The problems that had originally appeared insur- 
mountable have been successfully solved and our goals 
have been attained. Working at a counter all day is 
a difficult and often unenviable job. Anything that 
management can do to ease the pressure must be 
counted a step in the right direction. We feel we 
have taken that step. 
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“Tape-and-Slide’ 
Benefit Rights Interview 


HE key instrument in the claimant-orientation 
program that the Maryland Department of Em- 
ployment Security has adopted for its Baltimore local 
office is a low-cost, mechanically-produced Benefit 
Rights Interview (BRI). The Baltimore office is by 
far the largest of the Maryland Department's 20 local 
offices and is, in fact, one of the largest in the country. 
Public good will is nowhere easier to find, or, for 
that matter, to lose, than in the daily claims lines. In 
the Baltimore local office alone in November 1960, an 
average of 4,200 persons a day queued up in front of 
the continued claims counter. At the peak of the 
1957-58 recession, there were as many as 6,500 claim- 
ants a day. 

We feel the need is clear for the Department to put 
its best public relations face forward through the 
vehicle of its BRI. The image of ourselves fixed in 
the minds of the myriad claimants sooner or later 
becomes the image conjured up by members of their 
families, their friends, future employers, and cowork- 
ers—a public image. That is why we felt it essential 
to devise a sound BRI that would do these things: 

1. Adequately inform claimants of their rights and 
obligations under the law, as well as Department rules, 
regulations, and procedures. 

2. Provide claimants with a basic knowledge of the 
UI program to promote smoother operations at the 
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Equipment used in the Baltimore 
BRI consists of, left to right: a slide 
projector, a tape recorder, and a 
“tripping” device. As tape winds 
around the tripper, metal tabs on 
the tape activate relay in the pro- 
jector, causing the automatic pro- 
jection of slides synchronized with 
continuity. Demonstrating equip- 
ment are Lucille Williams, left, and 
Mary Tarsia, claims specialists, 
Baltimore local office. 


By DONALD MICHAEL RAUH 
Staff Writer 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


claims-taking level, reduce contested determinations 
stemming from applicants’ lack of understanding of 
the law, and abate as much as possible the incidence 
of fraud and overpayment. 

3. Improve our acceptance in the community. 

Why did we elect to make a tape-recorded presenta- 
tion with colored slides automatically projected onto 
a screen for our BRI? Experience with a lecture-type 
group interview, in which claimants on their second 
visit were given a 15-minute indoctrination by a Balti- 
more local office staff member, had proved unsatis- 
factory for several reasons. The major one was that 
pressures during periods of high claimloads dictated 
maximum use of all UI staff members, with the re- 
sult that the BRI lecturer also took claims and made 
determinations after each presentation. This limited 
the number of presentations that could be given each 
day and was extremely wearing on the lecturer. 

Casting about for a better method, the Public Rela- 
tions Division informally consulted a visual aids expert 
from a Baltimore photographic firm to discuss our 
needs. He outlined several audio-visual possibilities: 
(a) sound-on-film movie, (b) tape recorder with film- 
strip projector, (c) tape recorder with overhead pro- 
jector, and (d) tape recorder with slide projector. 

We considered but discarded the idea of a benefits 
right film as prohibitively costly; estimates of produc- 
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tion costs for an original sound film ranged from 
$5,000 to $10,000 and higher. No less forbidding was 
the foreseeable time and expense that would be en- 
tailed in modifying a film in the wake of inevitable 
changes in the law. 

We had heard good things about the BRI program 
of the Arizona Employment Security Commission, 
which consisted of a recording of instructional narra- 
tive illustrated by a 35mm filmstrip. At our request, 
the Arizona agency's Unemployment Compensation 
Division sent us a copy of the filmstrip along with 
permission for us to adapt it to our needs. We found 
that many of the frames illustrated points we wished to 
make known to Maryland claimants—primary qualifi- 
cations and continuing eligibility requirements, appeals 
procedure, fraud surveillance, and similarly broad cri- 
teria common to unemployment insurance programs in 
most of the States. Although the Maryland law and 
regulations in other respects are unique, we saw that 
much of the art work produced by the Arizona Com- 
mission was adaptable for our purposes and that we 
could supply original graphic material on the Mary- 
land law. 

The next problem was the kind of equipment to 
use. After careful consideration of the alternative 
possibilities outlined by our consultant in point of cost 
and ease of operation, we decided upon a tape- 
recorded presentation supplemented by a series of 
slides. 

From a purely cost viewpoint, our choice was not 
difficult, since any one of the methods—tape recorder 





with either filmstrip projector, slide projector, or over- 
head projector—would have varied little. In the 
matter of operation, however, the first two plainly 
were superior for our purposes because they do not 
require continuous manual operation. In comparing 
the relative merits of filmstrips and slides, cost ulti- 
mately governed our choice—the slides could be pro- 
duced at a slightly lower initial cost than filmstrip. 
The cost of the entire tape recorder/slide projector 
package was about $500. 

Should the Maryland Department decide to extend 
a mechanically produced BRI to its 19 other local 
offices, however, we would logically go to filmstrip, 
since the cost of reproducing a 40-frame filmstrip 
from an original negative is only about $4 per copy as 
against $160 for the same number of slides. 

The next step was the preparation of a script to be 
read by the winner of a voice competition held within 
the office. An alternate tape recording was made by 
another member of the Department's Employment 
Service Division. 

The script broadly covers claimants’ fundamental 
rights and responsibilities, with additional procedural 
information considered indispensable to the claim- 
filing process. It gives much attention to reasons for 
benefit disqualification, such as separation from work 
without good cause, refusal of suitable work, and mis- 
conduct. Other matters discussed are appeals pro- 
cedure, necessity for prompt reporting, basis for 
monetary entitlement, and benefit duration. Par- 
ticularly stressed is the Department’s vigilance in the 











The BRI is scheduled five times a day for 90 persons at a time in a specially-designed room. 
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fraud area, with its continuing post-audit investiga- 
tion of Maryland employers’ records of earnings paid 
to covered workers. 

The supplementary art work we developed neces- 
sarily was different from the cartoon-type materials 
borrowed from the Arizona Commission, but it was 
compatible. We produced 15 colored cardboard 
panels in our own office. Reduced to 2- by 2-inch 
slides, the panels were reproduced claims forms, 
claimants’ identification card, wage transcript, and 
similar graphic material. 

Meanwhile, BRI ground rules were worked out by 
the Baltimore local office manager and his staff. 
Claimants who were filing original claims (other than 
UCX, out-of-State, and those on temporary layoff of 
3 weeks or less) were scheduled to see the filmstrip 
on their next regular reporting day. Five presenta- 
tions were scheduled daily in a large room specifically 
designed for a BRI. 

At the end of the presentation, the operator di- 
rects the claimants to the continued claims counters 
across the hall or, if their claims cards have been so 
stamped, to the determinations section for further 
processing. Claimants with questions on any of the 
materials they have seen in the presentation are asked 
to take them up with claims specialists in either of 





these sections. The operator then rewinds the tape and 
replaces the slide tray in the projector for the next BRI. 

The new BRI program was launched in October 
1960. At this writing it is too early to attempt an 
overall evaluation but results so far have been grati- 
fying. ‘Though admittedly a captive audience, the 
claimants do not seem begrudging of the time spent 
in seeing the presentation. Many of them, on the con- 
trary, have made a point of thanking us for the op- 
portunity. 

After seeing the presentation, two claimants deter- 
mined for themselves, and told us, that they were in- 
eligible for benefits because they had not worked i 
Maryland for the required number of quarters it 
their base period. Another claimant, who had re 
turned to work for one of the largest companies it 
Maryland, was so enthusiastic about the presentatio1 
that his firm sent a management group to view it fo! 
themselves. ‘They were delighted with the Depart 
ment’s educative effort. 

We plan a scaled-down, 15-minute version for pres 
entation to employer and other business groups and 
labor unions. In this way, we hope to increase public 
understanding of the purposes of the Maryland Un 
employment Insurance Law and the conditions under 
which benefits are legitimately available. 


Keeping the Claimant Informed .. . 


The Benefit Rights Interview 


By MISS ANNA ZENKOVICH 


Unemployment Insurance Manager, Phoenix Industrial Office 


Arizona Unemployment Compensation Division 


E HAVE come a long way in the development of 

the Benefit Rights Interview (BRI from an 
oral presentation by an employee to a professional re- 
cording with illustrated slides, or perhaps, in some 
States, even movies. 

During the years immediately following World War 
II, it was common practice for claims deputies briefly 
to inform individuals at the counter of their responsi- 
bilities in meeting the eligibility requirements of the 
unemployment insurance law. This manner of in- 
struction was wearisome, lacked uniformity, and 
caused confusion, not only for the claimant but also for 
the deputy who imparted the information. No one 
placed any great importance on informing the unem- 
ployed person of his duty to report his having worked 
or earned money, and of the effects of a disqualifica- 
tion and his rights for appealing any adverse determi- 
nation, or on instructing him in the way in which he 
should go about seeking work. 
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During the years 1945 to 
1950, the general practice 
was to let the claimant 
know he must meet certain 
requirements while filing 
for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. However, 
there was no emphasis on 
clarity of presentation or 
any explanation of the seri- 
ousness of the offense if he 
did not comply with the 
eligibility factors governing unemployment insurance. 

As time passed, we became more and more aware 
of the need for uniformity in presenting the Benefit 
Rights Interview, and with this, incorporating con- 
ciseness and clearness in getting the message across to 
the individual. We forged ahead in our experiments 
from an individual presentation to the claimant at 
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the counter to an extempo- 
raneous dissertation to a 
group seated around a table 
behind the claims counter. 
— This latter method was un- 
~ satisfactory because of dis- 
tractions and interruptions, 
and because it added con- 
fusion to an office already 
overcrowded. Added _ to 
these obvious obstacles, was 
a human tendency for the 
claims deputy to be carried away with his role as 
“public speaker.” Groups were detained from 45 to 
60 minutes to listen to a rambling talk on benefit rights 
and responsibilities. 

\gain we attempted to improve the BRI. This time 
a prepared narrative was read to a group seated in 
the privacy of a conference room. We seemed to have 
reached a pinnacle of effectiveness—for a while, that 
is—but time proved us wrong. Some of the deputies 
did not read too well; some tried to improve on the 
narrative; some overemphasized fraud itself instead 
of emphasizing the requirements for seeking work and 
reporting wages for days in which services had been 
performed, working on commission basis, entering self- 
employment, etc., as a means to avoid becoming en- 
tangled in the receipt of fraudulent payments. 

Again, conferences were held, suggestions were so- 
licited statewide, and we came up with a new idea. 
his time it was to show slides simultaneosuly with 
a prepared discourse. We hired a radio announcer to 
record the BRI and a professional artist to draw the 
illustrations to be used in conjunction with the narra- 
tive. The completed product cost less than $700. 

Arizona now boasts a Benefit Rights Interview in 
English, Spanish, and Navajo, making our message 
uniform throughout the State. It is narrated in a 
clear, distinct manner which can be comprehended 
easily and takes only 18 minutes to present. 

lhe equipment used for our BRI consists of a pro- 
jector, record player, and speaker which are self- 
contained. 







NO HELP 
‘WANTED 


The filmstrip may be operated manually 
with a push button attachment, or may be 
function automatically. 

\ projection screen is included with the equipment 
and is desirable in permanent locations; however, a 


set to 


blank wall may be used if nothing else is available. 
The cost of the projector and the screen is $240. 

In most unemployment insurance offices, the desig- 
nation BRI stands for benefit rights interview. Here 
in Arizona we like to think of BRI as also implying 
beneficial, realistic, and informative. 

It is beneficial because the claimant is informed of 
his rights and obligations while he is unemployed and 
filing a claim. The old adage “Ignorance of the law 
is no excuse” does not readily apply to the unemploy- 
ment insurance claimant. Experience has shown that 
the individual must be advised of the eligibility re- 
quirements and his responsibility for complying with 
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them. Happily, the BRI accomplishes this quite 
painlessly. 

The fact that an identical benefit rights interview 
filmstrip and narration is shown to claimants through- 
out the State is without question beneficial to our 
agency as well as to the general public. Agency per- 
sonnel can work more efficiently, confident and secure 
in the knowledge that the great majority of the claim- 
ants understood the message conveyed and will comply 
with the requirements. Deputies are aware that peo- 
ple moving from one area to another within the State 
have been provided with uniform instructions and a 
mere reminder will alert the individual of his con- 
tinued responsibility in the new area where he resides. 
Cases of fraud can be processed more easily, since the 
claimant has been forewarned, and the agency can 
reasonably assume that if fraud exists, the claimant 
acted knowingly. 

We think of the Benefit Rights Interview as realistt 
because it takes into account the composition of the 
audience it is to serve. The language is simple. We 
do not utilize “ten dollar” words or platitudes that 
soar over the head of the claimant and leave him 
puzzled and perplexed. 


Brevity Proves its Worth 


The message is clear, concise, and comprehensive 
The brevity of the presentation avoids boredom and 
indifference and aids in the expeditious handling of 
a large claimsload. In the summer of 1959, during 
a statewide construction strike, the short BRI proved 
a worthy instrument at a time of heavy filing of initial 
claims. We were able to process groups of 50 persons 
about every 25 or 30 minutes and to present the 
BRI to 500 claimants per day. 

It is the responsibility of all UI agencies to educate 
the public concerning the unemployment insurance 
program and to expound the obligations the people 
have under the law. We therefore worked toward 
the goal of making the BRI informative without bur- 
dening the individual with phases of the UI program 
not applicable to him. 

Our audio visual presentation covers all phases of 
the program from the processing of the wage tran- 
script to the time the person may again become em- 
ployed. The slides show the desk certification, and 
the narrator explains the items to which the claimant 
will certify each week. The individual is informed 
about the requirement for his being ready, willing, and 
able to work; what means he should use in making an 
active search for work; reporting gross earnings, meals, 
tips, room and board, etc. He is told the difference 
between UI and OASIT; how to file claims out of State 
or within the State. Explanation is made regarding 
disqualifications, appeal rights, fraud, and the need 
for registering for work with the Employment Service. 

The “star” of Arizona’s BRI is John Q. Public, 
portrayed by a slightly balding, paunchy individual 
who is a solid citizen, temporarily out of work and 
attempting to find a suitable job. He is an easy-going. 
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likable person who readily promotes rapport between 
himself and the claimant. 

One of the slides shows our solid citizen relaxing 
in swim trunks on a chaise lounge because of the Ari- 
zona heat. At this point the narrator’s voice states 
firmly, yet with a tone of understanding for human 
frailty, “Unemployment insurance is for those who 


“EF Personally Think That .. .” 





want to work and who are looking for a job.” In 
the next scene, our “star” is no longer in a reclining 
position but out making a diligent search for work. 

The beneficial, realistic, informative BRI is con- 
cluded with a kind word expressing a hope that each 
individual will again find employment in the very 
near future. 


Claimant Opinion Survey for Management 


By RUTH SILBERMAN 


Public Relations Specialist 


Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


INCE 1954, the Rhode Island Department of 
Employment Security has conducted a vigorous 
campaign stressing individual employee responsibility 
for good public relations. In selecting new employees, 
the Department has sought only persons with marked 
aptitude for serving the public. In recent years, its 
building program has provided attractive, modern 
facilities in which claimants could transact business in 
an orderly and dignified manner. Efforts to gain pub- 
lic approval were always evident in the insistence of 
top management that no reported acts of discourtesy 
by staff members would go unchecked. This injunc- 
tion has been implemented by the strong wording in 
the policy statement of the DES manual, “All persons 
presenting themselves at any office of the Department 
for any purpose whatever are to be treated in a courte- 
ous, dignified, businesslike manner.” The principle 
embodied in this policy statement received further 
emphasis at training classes and in staff publications. 
How closely each employee measured up to this 
principle has been difficult to evaluate. It was 
thought, however, that some evidence of public re- 
action to efforts to provide efficient, courteous service 
in the local offices might be obtained for the guidance 
of the top management of the agency. 

A director, engaged in broad, administrative tasks 
does not have opportunity for frequent personal con- 
tact with the men and women for whom his agency 
operates. It is true that the relatively few letters of 
compiaint or words of praise from applicants always 
reach the director's desk as a matter of agency policy. 
There is real danger, however, that communications 
received at irregular intervals may not truly reflect the 
attitude of the general public. 

In an effort to obtain a more precise estimate of 
public reaction to a major program of the agency, 
the Rhode Island director instructed the public rela- 
tions unit to develop a questionnaire to obtain claim- 
ant opinion on different phases of local office services. 
The questions were prefaced with a message from the 
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director, which revealed his interest in the opinions o 
the claimant and requested that each question be 
answered frankly. 

Most of the claimants who responded to the ques 
tionnaire gave brief answers which indicated satisfac- 
tion with the service provided in the local offices 
Several claimants wrote personal messages to the di- 
rector expressing appreciation for the opportunity to 
present their opinions. Some members of the DES 
claims and placement staff were singled out for com- 
mendation. Comments were both favorable and un- 
favorable, but surprisingly few responses fell in the 
“crackpot” category. Changing the time of appoint- 
ment was a recurrent request. Most of the other sug- 
gestions were found impracticable, and included such 
ideas as eliminating the waiting period, moving the 
Providence office nearer the downtown area, and 
hiring more employees who speak foreign languages. 
On the whole, the general impression that a high 
level of efficient and courteous service prevailed in 
the local offices was confirmed by those claimants who, 
on personal interview, responded favorably to pointed 
questions. 

If the survey results were to be taken at full value, 
it would seem that management had every reason to 
be content with the apparently satisfactory state of 
affairs. Instead, management determined that only 
through constant vigilance could the presently favor- 
able attitude held by the public be continued, and 
perhaps enhanced. ‘To this end, a constant effort is 
being made to keep before the staff the importance of 
its responsibility for good public relations. 

It is safe to say that all claimants 
failed to answer the questionnaire 
the personal interest taken by management in their 
reaction to the kind of service they are receiving when 
they show up at the claims counters in the local offices 
of the Department of Employment Security in Rhode 
Island. 
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Devastation left in the wake of the tornado at Wilburton, Okla., on May 5, 1960. 


by Oe F 


By JOHN J. HENRY 
Manager, McAlester Local Office 


Oklahoma State Employment Service 


S SPRINGTIME comes to Southeastern Okla- 
homa each year, fear comes with it—fear of the 
natural enemy, tornados. This fear was realized about 
6:30 on the evening of Thursday, May 5, 1960, when 
death and destruction visited the little town of Wil- 
burton, located in the foothills of the Wichita Moun- 
tains in Latimer County. Within seconds, 11 persons 
were dead and 105 were injured in this small rural 
community of 2,000 people. 

The tornado struck on the south side of town, cut- 
ting a swath approximately | mile long and 4 blocks 
wide. Damage to the area was extensive; 82 homes, 
22 business establishments, and 2 churches were com- 
pletely destroyed, and many others were severely 
damaged. Power and communication lines were 
severed. The people were in a state of shock amid 
the scattered debris and chaos. 

McAlester, Okla., 33 miles west of Wilburton, which 
serves the Wilburton area, had been under a severe 
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weather warning. Part of the staff of the local office 
of the Oklahoma State Employment Service had been 
instructed to report to the McAlester Civil Defense 
headquarters, as is customary during severe weather 
alerts. The Civil Defense Director had received in- 
formation that Wilburton had been hit by a tornado, 
but had been unable to verify this report. As soon as 
pick-up trucks and automobiles bringing injured from 
the Wilburton area began arriving at the McAlester 
hospitals, there was no longer any doubt about what 
lay ahead. 

Emergency ES operations in the McAlester local 
office continued for 4 days and nights. The local 
office manager and his staff arrived in Wilburton ac- 
companied by a two-way radio, radio operator, and 
portable generator. They immediately contacted the 
Wilburton Civil Defense Director to offer their 
services. 

Disaster headquarters had been established in the 
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County Court House and all available office space was 
being used by city and county officials and National 
Guard and Reserve units that were in the area for secu- 
rity purposes. The upper floors of the Court House 
were being used to house city residents who had lost 
their homes and for storage space for emergency ra- 
tions and medical supplies. The Employment Service 
group set up a temporary employment office in a 
church located immediately across the street from the 
disaster headquarters. 

Highway patrol units in the area, equipped with 
loud speaker systems, broadcast the location and pur- 
pose of the employment office. The ES staff was im- 
mediately called upon to furnish manpower for almost 
every operation in the area. 

With the office in operation and staff assignments 
made, the local office manager returned to McAlester 
with a list of additional immediate emergency man- 
power needs. Local office staff checked the work ap- 
plication files and called in those people who had the 
skills needed in the disaster area. Staff assignments 
were rearranged so that both the regular business and 
the emergency operations could be carried on. The 
local radio stations and other news media gave the 
local office complete cooperation. Spot radio an- 
nouncements were made at 10-minute intervals during 
the emergency period. 

When the manager again returned to Wilburton, he 
found that some control on persons wishing to enter 
the area had been found necessary because of the 
many sightseers and the consequent looting. Desig- 
nated members of the city and county governments 
moved into the Employment Service office and issued 
passes to control the flow of traffic. Three types of 
passes were processed: work passes for those who were 
volunteering their services, residence passes for the 
people living in Wilburton, and official passes for those 
responsible for some kind of special operation in the 
area. 

In the interim, members of the Employment Serv- 
ice staff had been out over the town and had located 
places of immediate emergency; men and equipment 
were being dispatched by the minute. Chaos still pre- 
vailed, but some semblance of order was beginning 
to appear. The Highway Patrol was calling for help 
to provide guard service. The Water Department was 
calling for people to canvass the town to warn against 
drinking city water. The Health Department was 
calling for people to assist them in getting local 
citizens in for typhoid shots. The Red Cross needed 
help to work in the kitchen in the high school where 
large groups of people were being fed. The Salvation 
Army needed help to dispose of garbage and refuse ac- 
cumulating around their mobile units because of the 
large crowds. Men were needed to search through 
debris for those still missing. Many pieces of equip- 
ment had been obtained and workers were needed to 
operate them. The Employment Service office was 
one of the busiest places in town. It was swamped 
with requests for information and assistance. 

At the start of the work program, the ES set up a 
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system of brief registration consisting of the worker's 
name, location, craft, and length of time he would be 
available for work. The workers were later organized 
into crews and instructed to report back to the employ- 
ment office as each assignment was completed. 

The ES staff had access to an emergency telephon: 
and made several calls to the McAlester office and di 
rectly to the radio stations. Only authorized person- 
nel were permitted to place calls and no telephon: 
calls were permitted into the area during the first par 
of the emergency. 

The local Civil Defense Director called a meeting at 
11 o'clock on the Thursday night of the tornado t 
designate specific duties to all units in the area. | 
was agreed that the Employment Service would hav: 
full responsibility for all manpower service. Thi 
County Commissioners organized small groups of loca 
citizens to canvass the town on Friday and to brin: 
official work orders for manpower and equipment to 
the Employment Service office. Over 250 voluntee: 
workers and 85 pieces of equipment were dispatched to 
work areas by the employment office on Saturday. 

On Sunday, May 8, work unit assignments had been 
made by daybreak. The ES was in full swing, obtain- 
ing plumbers, carpenters, roofers, heavy equipment 
operators, kitchen helpers, and many others. At the 
request of the Employment Service, churches held 
Sunday services early so that members could assist in 
the clean-up work. This was the most productive 
work day during the entire operation; by nightfall the 
Wilburton community was able to look forward to 
the start of reconstruction. 

On Monday, work progressed more slowly because 
many of the volunteer workmen had returned to their 
regular jobs. At 1:30 p.m., the Civil Defense Director 
declared the emergency over. More than 500 volun- 
teer workmen, representing many occupations, and 
over 145 pieces of equipment had been obtained 
through the efforts of the McAlester local office staff 
during the emergency period. 

As the office manager and his weary staff were pack- 
ing their equipment to return to McAlester, a group of 
Latimer County officials stopped by to convey their 
thanks for the help received. As stated by their 
spokesman: “Words seem so futile, but we express to 
you and your staff our deepest appreciation for the 
help rendered during our disaster. It is the unselfish- 
ness of friends like you that gives us the courage and 
determination to rebuild that which has been destroyed 
and look to the future for a better town.” 


At Press TIME 
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3 Career Service awards. He also presented length 
of service awards to those employees who had com- 
pleted 40, 35, and 30 years of government service 
He surprised Mr. O’Connell by presenting to him a 
plaque in appreciation of his Under 
Secretary. 

The orchestra of the U.S. Marine Band provided 
music for the occasion. 
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Recreation— 
Staffing a Multimillion Dollar Industry 


By GILBERT SANBORN, Manager, Rhinelander District Office 
and H. A. BLANKENBURG, Placement Methods Supervisor 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


\ ISCONSIN’S recreation industry is as big as all 

outdoors. It is also a multimillion dollar opera- 
tion as shown by a survey conducted by the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The annual economic value of vacation-recreation 
activities throughout the State totals approximately 
$400 million. Most of this total is contributed by tour- 
ists staying at resorts. Users of private vacation cot- 
tages account for about $50 million, and the 300 or so 
boys’ and girls’ camps which serve almost 80,000 youths 
each summer contribute more than $6 million. All of 
this recreation activity adds up to a need for thousands 
of workers to cater to the wishes of those who vacation 
or attend youth camps in the State. 

For a number of years, the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service has been serving employers in this 
expanding and economically important industry. The 
Rhinelander district WSES office, located in the most 
concentrated vacation-recreation area of this State of 
many lakes, streams, and parks, has emerged as the 
focal point of the agency’s camp worker selection-re- 
ferral-placement service. 

Previously, recruiting for resorts and youth camps 
had been handled by individual WSES district offices 
located in scattered recreation areas of the State. But 
divided effort was not the answer to staffing camps 
which need a large number of counselors and special- 
ized instructors. The average camp hires one coun- 
selor for each seven youths. The Wisconsin Section 
of the American Camping Association (ACA) sug- 
gested that the camp placement program be concen- 
trated in the Rhinelander WSES office because of its 
extensive experience in serving camps. In 1960, it 
was decided to centralize all camp recruitment there. 

This entire placement program operates by mail. 
Placements are the result of a carefully planned pro- 
gram of cooperation among the Rhinelander office, 
the Wisconsin Section of the ACA, the other 25 dis- 
trict WSES offices in the State, and the clearance sec- 
tions of States surrounding Wisconsin from which 
many applicants are drawn. 

Surprisingly, the year’s activity starts on January 
|, when a letter accompanied by a multiple job order 
form is mailed to all camp operators. During the off- 
season, more than 100 of the camp operators live in 
eight States outside of Wisconsin, and most of the in- 
State operators live in the larger cities. The camps, 
located in fewer than 10 of the State’s WSES district 
office areas, are closed during the winter period when 
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recruitment is underway. ‘Thus a mail procedure is 
necessary and a centralized placement office is desirable 
to which all orders and applications can be sent. 

To call the attention of camp operators to the WSES 
placement program, the secretary of the Wisconsin 
Section of the ACA publicizes the operation in the 
monthly magazine, BApGER Tracks, and urges oper- 
ators to place job orders with the Rhinelander office. 


First Orders By Mid-January 


Orders begin flowing in soon after January 15. 
College students and teachers, whose summer vacations 
coincide with the 7- to 10-week period during which 
the youth camps operate, from mid-June to mid-Au- 
gust, constitute the principal source of supply. Pro- 
motional efforts must therefore be directed to schools 
and colleges. A letter and several bulletin board 
posters are mailed to placement officers of the 55 
colleges and universities in the State and to many col- 
leges in surrounding States. The posters direct inter- 
ested students to write the Rhinelander WSES office 
for application forms. A similar poster pointed to 
teachers is mailed with a letter to the principals and 
superintendents of more than 500 public and private 
grade and high schools in the State. 

To round out the recruitment procedure, a clear- 
ance order is prepared, covering all job openings re- 
ceived from throughout the State in the 15 profes- 
sional, service, and clerical occupations required to 
operate a camp program. ‘This is forwarded to all 
WSES offices and to all State Employment Services 
bordering Wisconsin. Usually, orders are not ex- 
tended beyond these States because of the necessity 
of personal interviews between camp employers and 
prospective applicants. With these orders go a supply 
of fact sheets and special application forms designed 
for counselor or service work in camp activities. 

In addition, letters are mailed to schools of medi- 
cine and nursing in the State to attract the necessary 
health personnel from graduating or advanced students 
who may be available for the summer. Dietitions are 
recruited from among home economics students. 
Cooks and kitchen help, in many cases, must come 
from the area in which the camps are located. 

Newspaper publicity is effective in attracting ap- 
plicants for these seasonal activities. A pattern news 
release is prepared at the State Office for release by 
all WSES offices to daily and weekly newspapers. 
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Camp counselors in the lounge of a girls’ camp near Eagle River, 
Wis. Pennants indicate colleges from which counselors and in- 
structors were recruited. Teachers also serve on many camp staffs. 





Kitchen help are frequently recruited from the local area. 





. Ss ee 2 
Wisconsin Conservation Department photo 


Water sports are a feature of camp life. 


Interested applicants are directed to apply at the 
WSES office nearest them. Thus applicants are re- 
ferred by mail from all WSES offices to the central 
placement office at Rhinelander. 

All inquiries and applications for camp work re- 
ceived at the WSES administrative office and by the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Camping Association are 
forwarded to the Rhinelander office for followup. 

Despite all of the promotion, the wide range in 
wages paid by the social service camps versus the pri- 
vate camps which cater to youth in high-income cate- 
gories sometimes makes it difficult to fill the lower 
paying jobs with qualified applicants. 

Soon after promotional materials go out, applica 
tions begin to come in. Referrals are made by mai 
to camp operators at their winter addresses. Ther 
follows a most careful screening by camp operators te 
make sure that staff, who work with thousands o 
young boys and girls away from home, are of the 
high moral character necessary to maintain the ad 
vertised protective standards of the camp. This is 
no small task. Most cam:p operators travel many 
miles in the winter to interview prospective appli- 
cants. WSES contributes to the screening by requir- 
ing applicants for counselor and instructor positions 
to submit references which are mailed to camp opera- 
tors along with the completed application form. 

Much time is needed for mailing of letters, applica- 
tion and order forms, followup letters to employers 
and applicants, and answers to numerous inquiries to 
complete a season’s work, but WSES feels it has devised 
the most efficient method of handling the placement 
activity for such a widely scattered group of em- 
ployers and applicants. At a September 1960 meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Section of the ACA board of 
directors and officers, the effort of the Rhinelander 
office for the 1960 season, which resulted in 352 camp 
placements, was appraised as the best ever carried out. 

Resort placement activity in Wisconsin is still being 
handled individually by the 10 or so district WSES 
offices having considerable resort activity in their areas. 
Here again the Rhinelander office predominates in 
placement activity. Order forms are circulated to 
resort owners early in the year, and promotional ac- 
tivity coincides with that for camps. Whenever a 
shortage situation becomes evident, WSES offices pre- 
pare clearance orders which are circulated within the 
State and to nearby States. Here again, most of the 
program is processed through the mail, using a special 
order form and application form. Many college stu- 
dents and teachers who are not interested in camp 
work will take work as a waiter or waitress, kitchen 
helper, office clerk, cabin girl, busboy, or yardman. 
Most of the applications are funneled to the Rhine- 
lander office where the greatest resort placement po- 
tential Where applicants designate specific 
areas in the State in which they prefer to work, the 
applications are sent by the Rhinelander office to the 
appropriate WSES office for followup. The Rhine- 
lander office made 70 percent of the nearly 1,000 
placements made in resorts during the 1960 season, 
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Members of the Junior Achievement Board admire some of the products made by ‘‘Junior Achievers.” 


Public Service 
And Junior Achievement 


UNIOR Achievement is best described as the “teen- 

age business game” and offers much in the way of 
practical education and training to young people. 
Started on a small scale in the 1920's, it has grown 
rapidly since World War IT and has become an estab- 
lished and recognized activity from Boston to San 
Diego. However, there are still thousands of com- 
munities which would be benefited by such a program. 
All that is needed is an impetus from one or more 
interested individuals or a public service office to act as 
a “spark” and some good contact work. 

Junior Achievement consists of corporate manu- 
facturing “businesses” which are organized in the fall 
when school starts, operate for 32 weeks, and liquidate 
in the spring. A “business” or “company” is made up 
of 15 to 20 young people of high school age, known as 
“achievers,” each of whom is an employee, a salesman, 
a stockholder, a director, and, in most cases, a com- 
pany officer. As an employee, an achiever earns from 
15 to 20 cents an hour manufacturing a product. As 
a salesman, he sells his company’s stock at 50 cents a 
share, and his company’s product to consumers. As 
a stockholder, he must own at least one share of stock, 
and as a director, he makes decisions on company 
policy. As an officer, he also administers the affairs of 
the company. Each company is restricted to a total 
capitalization of $125 and each stockholder may buy 
no more than five shares. At an awards dinner at the 
end of each year, recognition is given to outstanding 
achievers and companies. Some of these young people 
receive cash scholarships and trophies. 

In 1952, the Lorain, Ohio Altrusa Club, a women’s 
service organization of which I am a member, decided 
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By MRS. ALBERTA NEUMEYER 
Employment Service Representative, Lorain Local Office 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


to sponsor a Junior Achievement branch in Lorain, 
with representatives of both industry and the club as 
directors. Regional leaders helped to get the new 
unit underway by assisting in setting up a tentative 
program. Key industrial leaders were invited to a 
meeting and consequently agreed to cooperate on the 
project. 

Because of my acquaintance with local trade union 
leaders through my work at the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service, and as cochairman of the project, I 
enlisted their assistance in remodeling as a workshop 
a vacant storeroom we had succeeded in locating. 
The building trades unions donated all the electrical, 
painting, carpentry, and plumbing labor required to 
put the new Center in condition. Partitions were 
moved, counters built, and other necessary improve- 
ments made. Several thousand dollars were raised 
by personal calls on the management of every major 
industry in the Lorain area for memberships, contri- 
butions, ete. 

At last the Junior Achievement Board was organized 
and, in addition to representatives from the Altrusa 
Club, included directors from the five major indus- 
tries which sponsored the first “companies”: National 
Tube Company, Division of U.S. Steel; Fruehauf 
Trailer Company; American Crucible Products Com- 
pany; Thew Shovel Company; and Lorain Products. 
The Center was completed, equipped with workshop 
tools for the use of the “companies,” and formally 
opened in January 1953. Industry also contributed 
technical and advisory personnel—the unsung heroes 
of the program who give | night a week to the work. 

School officials gave permission, and the Junior 
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Achievement Program was presented to assemblies of 
upper high school students, which were followed by 
a recruiting effort that resulted in sufficient registra- 
tion for the first year’s operation. In 1954, Junior 
Achievement sponsored an exhibit at the Lorain 
County Fair. In 1960-61, Lorain has a full comple- 
ment of 12 achiever companies and is moving into 
new and larger quarters and otherwise expanding its 
work and influence. 


outh Farm 
ive-in Program 


By ORVILLE CURRAN 
Farm Placement Representative 
Hutchinson Local Office 


Kansas State Employment Service 


HE youth farm live-in program is receiving grow- 
ing attention and acceptance in many areas. In 
this program, the youth spends the entire summer on 
a farm and lives in the home of his employer. With 
such a close relationship, the employment service office 
must use extreme care and discretion in selecting both 
the youths and the employers for participation in 
the program. Care must be taken to ascertain that 
sound agreements have been reached on working con- 
ditions and other arrangements prior to the final place- 
ment of young persons on farms for the summer. 
The start of youth live-in activities in the Hutchin- 
son, Kans., area Came about after one farmer. who 
lives near Arlington, placed an order with the Hutch- 
inson local office in the spring of 1957 for a sea- 
sonal farmhand. At that time no mature applicants 
could be found to fill the job. However, a numbet 
of high school students who were anxious to obtain 
farm work were registered with the local office. The 
local office decided to ask the employer about the idea 
of hiring one of these teenagers as a farm hand for 
the summer. 
At first, he was reluctant to try an inexperienced 
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The contacts I had made in the public employ- 
ment service with labor and industry were of great help. 

The Lorain office enjoys a most beneficial relation- 
ship with executive officers of the leading firms in 
the community, and numerous placements have beer 
influenced by our Junior Achievement efforts. We 
recommend this as one method of improving em- 
ployer relations. 





Max McGlaughin, left, and Alvin Crippen, Youth Farm Live-In em- 
ployees, take time out from their farm work for a cool drink of 
water. 


young person in his farming activities, but when it 
became apparent that an adult would probably not 
be available, he agreed to try a high school student. 
Visits to the farm revealed satisfactory living condi- 
tions for a youngster. The farmer and his wife were 
in a new home and the farm was equipped with 
modern machinery. 

The student and the farmer reached an agreement 
on wages and the boy went to work on plowing and 
ground preparation of 240 acres of wheat land, Hi 
also worked in haying and dairying. 

From the experience gained on this farm, the high 
school worker was able to obtain employment as a 
regular farm hand each year during summer vacation. 
The farmer also has placed an order for a school youth 
each summer since 1957. This past year he hired 
a junior college student to help with the farm work. 

In view of the success of this youth live-in arrange- 
ment, a similar type of opening was developed on 
another farm south of Hutchinson. Since 1957, word 
has spread among farmers in the area of the suit- 
ability of high school youth for farm work during 
summer months and of the opportunities afforded 
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hese youngsters to become a part of farm families 
vhile they are on vacation from school. 

In the meantime, the Hutchinson Employment 
Service Office continued its efforts to select young 
people and farm employers who could enter into suit- 
ible agreements under the live-in arrangement. As 
. result, the number of such placements gradually in- 
creased. During the summer of 1960, 37 such place- 
ments were made. 

The counselor in the Hutchinson local office has 
played an active role in completing successful live-in 
placements. She selected a boy from the special edu- 
cation group of the Hutchinson schools for place- 
ment on the second farm. The careful selection of 
the youngster and talks with the farmer led to a satis- 
factory relationship for the youth, his parents, and 
his employer. ‘This helped in developing more live-in 
placements for students. 

Employment service activities in the youth live-in 
program demand a high degree of professional com- 
petence among staff members. ‘The counselors and 
interviewers must make certain that employers under- 
stand their responsibilities to the youth with whom 
they will be dealing. The employer must be willing 
to teach the boy how to perform farm tasks and in 
the safest possible manner. Although there are no 
specific regulatory measures concerning the operation 
of farm machinery by youths in Kansas, farm em- 
ployers, as a group, follow and teach good safety prac- 
The employer must also look after the youth's 
leisure, religious, and recreational needs. Occasion- 
ally, at Hutchinson, some farm live-in arrangements 
could not be effected because the farmer or the appli- 
cant was not willing to assume the degree of responsi- 
bility inherent in such placements. 


tices. 


Youth Are Carefully Chosen 


Careful attention must be given to selecting young 
people for live-in arrangements who have the interest 
ind maturity necessary for accepting responsibility. 
The youth’s parents must be in full sympathy with 
the arrangement and the youngster himself must be 
willing to learn and accept direction from the farmer. 

Since the youth live-in program involves factors 
which are outside the usual realm of matching quali- 
fied applicants with available jobs, the most thorough 
professional job counseling and placement service is 
required if the program is to be successful. Through 
youth live-in type placements, the Hutchinson Em- 
ployment Service office makes full use of its counsel- 
ing facilities, fulfills its obligation for mobilizing farm 
manpower, and meets part of its responsibility to 
young job seekers in the area. 

The Hutchinson local office feels that its responsi- 
bility for the well-being of these young workers does 
not end with their placement on a farm. A periodic 
followup is made to see if the youth and his employer 
we satisfied and getting along together. The local 
office representative helps resolve any difficulties en- 
countered by either the youth or the farm employer. 
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Lloyd Spessard, a Youth Farm Live-in employer, and Edward Shultz, 
who was placed on his farm as a Live-In employee, spend some 
of their evenings checking over the trade journals for better ideas 
and methods in farming. 





Per 


Edward Schultz, a Youth Farm Live-In employee, becomes a part 
of the family. 





Farm Placement Representative Orville Curran (right) looks on as 
his son, Lloyd, discusses his availability as an employee with A. G. 
Siegrest under the Youth Farm Live-In Program. 
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just ASK us 


By M. G. VINCENT 


Assistant Manager, Rutland Local Office 
Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commission 


E THOUGHT we'd heard everything in the 

Employment Service business. But one Novem- 
ber afternoon we found we hadn’t. A large local con- 
tractor telephoned to tell us he desperately needed 
the services of a midget welder. 

At first we were incredulous. Then we asked, “Why 
a midget and what must he do?” 

The employer had just completed work on a large 
earth fill dam in Southern Vermont. A steel pipe 
had been run through the dam, lengthwise, to be used 
as a flume for carrying water. The pipe ran 164 feet 
through the dam and the inside diameter measured 
15% inches. In addition, there was a bend in the 
pipe at 45 feet from the end. When the water had 
been turned on to test pressure, the pipe had burst 
about halfway through the dam. 


a 


* 


The two welders worked alternating 2-hour shifts. 
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One of the midget welders prepares to enter the pipe. 


The employer had two choices of method for re- 
pair. Either to send someone up the pipe to re-weld 
the break from the inside, or to tear the dam down 
and re-weld from the outside. He had decided to 
try to re-weld from the inside. The small diamete: 
of the pipe and the distance of the break from the 
end made it necessary to obtain the services of a very 
small person to go into the pipe to weld. The em- 
ployer would furnish all working and safety equip- 
ment, and money was no object. 

After mulling the problem over a while, we realized 
we would never be able to find such a person locally. 
We called the State Employment Service Director 
and obtained permission to take any action we thought 
necessary in the emergency. 

We began making telephone calls to local offices. 
The Bath, Maine, office, placed us in contact with 
the Bath Shipbuilding Company; the Portsmouth, 
N.H., office placed us in contact with the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard; the New London, Conn., office placed 
us in contact with the Electric Boat Company. 
Through Massachusetts and New York offices, we 
were able to get in contact with Boston and Brooklyn 
Navy Yards and welders’ unions in both States. 

As soon as the office opened next day we began 
getting telephone calls from all over New England. 
The first promising lead came from a Massachusetts 
union, and arrangements were made to bring the 
man to Rutland. After looking at the job, he decided 
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it was too dangerous. Meanwhile, another Massachu- 
setts union and a Brooklyn union had called. They 
had developed three promising leads, and arrange- 
ments were made with the employer to get the welders 
to Rutland. 

The men were taken to the job and preparations 
were made to start work. The first welder entered 
the pipe with his welding gear but when he reached 
the bend at 45 feet, he decided the job could not be 


done and quit. The next welder entered the pipe 
and proceeded to a distance of 82 feet and started to 
weld. He was withdrawn after 2 hours and the next 
welder took his place. Working in 2-hour shifts over 
the next week the men proceeded to reweld and re- 
pair the break. At last report, the pipe was holding 
up under pressure and the employer was well satisfied. 

We say, “Even if you don’t think we can help, ask 
us; we'll try.” 


Breaking the Ice With a Retail Food Chain 


By ARLINE P. PHILLIPS 


Manager, Petersburg Local Office 
Virginia Employment Commission 


*¢7 AND IS DEEDED TO FOOD CHAIN.” These 

headlines appeared in the local afternoon news- 
paper on a late spring day in 1958. The article stated 
that the store would be erected on the site of an old 
colonial home, which was being demolished to make 
way for this modern foodstore. About 40 to 50 work- 
ers would be employed and parking space would be 
provided for 100 cars. This company already had 
three stores in the area, but believed that a fourth 
would provide better service to the people living in 
the northern part of the city. 

As construction progressed on the store, our office 
formulated plans to offer assistance to this company 
for staffing the new store. A review of past records 
indicated that we had made few placements with 
their stores already in the area, though an active visit- 
ing program had been maintained. Various ap- 
proaches already had been used to arouse the interest 
of the local managers and invite their use of the facili- 
ties available to them. What else could be done to 
acquaint this employer with our organization and as- 
sure him of our desire to assist in the task of selecting 
the right man for the right job? 

The first step in the plan resulted in a letter to 
the District Manager, located in another city from 
which the supervision of the three local stores orig- 
inated. This short informative letter listed the services 
available through the local employment office, and 
stated that applicants and employers could meet with 
us to discuss opportunities and job offers. 

As several weeks went by, we were beginning to 
think that our first effort had been in vain. But one 
day, a long distance telephone call came in from the 
District Manager, asking for additional information 
and thanking us for our interest in the company 
problems. He said that our letter would be forwarded 
to the headquarters office in Washington, D.C., and 
any further plans would emanate from that level. 

Much to our surprise, the Supervisor of Employer 
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Relations in Washington called the next day to ask for 
an appointment. The meeting with him provided us 
with an order for 30 workers, a request for test-selected 
applicants, a staffing pattern, and wage scales. We 
extended an invitation to use space in our office for 
interviewing applicants, as the location is central to 
most prospective applicants. 

At last we were beginning to make headway with 
this company. It was now up to us to prove that we 
could produce what we had offered. Not only had 
the employer asked for workers, but he was already 
sold on the value of tested applicants. 

As the opening of the store was set for the near 
future, and those who were hired must have a short 
training course, time was most important. We had | 
week to locate and test applicants before company 
officials returned for interviewing and selection. 

All sections of the files were used in the selection 
and call-in of applicants meeting the minimum re- 
quirements of the order. In some positions, the com- 
pany wanted applicants who had no previous experi- 
ence. This was a wonderful opportunity for young 
men and women who were seeking a career in the 
retail field. A total of 91 men and women were 
notified to contact the office if interested in employ- 
ment with a food chain store. In addition, all other 
applicants contacting the office in person who possessed 
qualities needed by this employer were told of this 
job opportunity. 

Our weekly radio program carried a brief résumé 
of the need for workers by the new supermarket. The 
company advertised freely in the local newspaper by 
running a four column ad for 5 days, directing work- 
ers to apply to the local employment office. 

On Monday morning applicants were lined up out- 
side the office in response to the publicity which had 
been given. At the end of the first day there had 
been 111 inquiries about the jobs. Applicants were 
screened carefully; those who met the minimum re- 
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quirements were scheduled for a specific test. At this 
time a company application was given to the applicant 
with instructions to complete and return it when he 
appeared for an interview with the company officials. 
Each day that week brought in more applicants. 
When the final count was made, 182 applications had 
been completed and returned, and 154 persons had 
been tested. 

These jobseekers had been further screened in com- 
pliance with the requests of company representatives. 
The final selection resulted in the referral of 77 appli- 
cants for job interviews. 

The original staffing pattern had called for 30 
workers, but when the manager of the new store 
arrived to confer with the supervisor, they agreed that 
15 new workers integrated with approximately 15 
transferees from their other local stores would consti- 
tute a sufficient staff. Others would be called later for 
part-time employment or for replacements. 

When the final results of our efforts in supplying 
workers to this new chain store were compiled, only 
15 placements resulted. Were we discouraged? No! 
A relationship had been established which would be 
far reaching. This employer would use State em- 


ployment offices in other States as well as ours, as 
new stores in this chain were beginning to spread 
throughout the East. 

Local managers had been given proof of the assist- 
ance the local employment office could render, an ave- 
nue had been pointed out for them to follow, and the 
results had been proved successful. Many of those 
interviewed but not hired for the store opening will 
eventually be employed in the four existing stores. 

The company Supervisor of Employer Relations was 
pleased with the number of applicants and with the 
caliber of workers he was able to employ. Our staft 
was praised for the expeditious manner in which the 
recruitment was handled. The volume of detail work 
taken care of by our interviewers had relieved com- 
pany personnel of the burden of talking to many 
applicants who did not possess the qualifications the 
firm was seeking. 

We were glad that the ice was finally broken in 
our long struggle for recognition by this food chain, 
and that they had become aware that our purpose 
was to serve all employers and workers in the com- 
munity on a continuing basis. 





ES ENTERS SCIENCE PROJECT 


(a4 ANTED AT ONCE—HUMAN GUINEA PIGS.” What a sensation that poster in the window of a public 

employment office would create! Needless to say, that poster was never made up, but in the Burlington local 
office of the Vermont State Employment Service a poster did appear which read, “Wanted Healthy Men—Age 17-50— 
for fitness tests sponsored by the U.S. Public Health Service.” 

It started back in March 1957 when Dr. W. Raab, who headed the Cardiovascular Research Unit of the University 
of Vermont at the DeGoesbriand Memorial Hospital in Burlington, came into the local office and asked the manager, 
“Could the Employment Service find subjects for a test of heart actions?” In his many years of experience in the 
Employment Service, the manager had received many job orders that could have been described as unusual, but this 
request was remarkable. 

The manager invited Dr. Raab to describe exactly what the applicants were to do. The doctor explained that 
many studies had been and were being made of diseased hearts, but littke had been done in the study of healthy hearts. 
The tests were simple and harmless. Electrocardiograph examinations would be made of healthy subjects. Changes in 
heart action would be caused by injecting harmless drugs into the subject while recording the electrocardiogram. Dr. 
Raab assured the manager that no harmful aftereffects could result and the subjects would be paid an acceptable fee. 

In order for the local office to be able to furnish applicants with first-hand information, the manager offered 
himself as the first non-fee-charging subject. At the hospital, he was given a physical examination to determine whether 
he was a fit subject. After passing the examination, a regular electrocardiogram was made. Then the injections of the 
drugs were started and again the reactions were recorded. At the conclusion of the tests, the manager-subject felt no 
ill effects from the test, but to check himself, he walked almost a mile from the hospital back to the office. 

With the knowledge of the “job” obtained as the first applicant “referred” by the Employment Service, the manager 
gave the green light to his staff and prereferral screening began. Many persons were initially eager but lost interest when 
the drug aspect of the test was explained. In such cases, interviewers pointed to the manager and explained, “He 
made it okay.” Although it was not an easy assignment, the local office made 30 referrals during the period of the 
tests with only two rejects resulting from failure to pass the pretest examination. 

When Dr. Raab’s report was printed in the American Journal of Cardiology, he acknowledged the assistance 
given by the Vermont State Employment Service. 

_ The staff of the Burlington employment office is justifiably proud of its contribution to an outstanding research 
project that will aid in extending and saving many lives. Their “organizational cooperation” in recruiting “human guinea 
pigs” will probably long remain the most remarkable of many unusual jobs that they have been asked to do—and 
completed successfully. 


—By ERWIN TROETSCHEL, Senior Interviewer, Burlington Local Office, Vermont Unemployment 
Compensation Commission 
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